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ORIGINAL TALES. 


QUEEN ANNE'S FARTHING; A TALE OF FORTUNE. 





IN SIX CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE FOURTH 





“ While fast were the windows and door.”— Maid of the Ina. 


In a comfortable apartment, but of small dimensions, with a 
clear fire burning in the chimney, sat a female, almost in the prime 
of life. She was alone, and appeared in a composed, but melan- 
choly reverie. Her dwelling had seen the changes of many a sum- 
mer’s sun and winter's blast, and though well sheltered, vet it bore 
the decaying marks of time. After a deep-drawn sigh, she said in 
atone of languor— 

«The rain’s plashing and the wind’s roaring without, and none 
left to speak to, or while away the weary hours. Poor Willie, your 
harmless tongue used to cheer me, but you're cold now; the earth 





is o'er ye ; the sod is on your head, and the green grass growing 
on your lowly grave. Rvbin's last bairn is gone! poar things— 
they dropped off one by one, and left their widowed mother. Poor 
Robin's little flock are gone! His lonely room is not trequented 
now. It’s dark and cold. The cobwebs cover his slender stock 
of books ; his few pictures he set such store by, are all as last he 
looked upon them, and time and dust their only visitants and com- 
panions ; for I have no heart to disturb the quiet and the silence of 
that chamber, where many a heartsome hour was passed ; the mk- 
horn still stands open; the pen with which he recorded his last 
hving thoughts, lies near the paper, now yellow with vears and 
My thoughts 


are with those that are gone. I weep not; I complain not, blessed 


damp | am a Poor widow, contented Inmyv solitude 


is He that giveth, and who taketh away.” 


At this moment a knocking at the outer door was heard: the 





widow listened ; it was repeated 
* Bell '" she calle d. 


Bell was a little girl, an assistant, of twelve years of age. Sh 





answered not. She had gone in the afternoon to her father’s cot 
tage, distant about a nile, promising to retura with the gloan 

but the storm had prevented her. ‘The widow called again. Again the 
knocking was renewed ; and as no immediate notice was taken, 1 
became louder. She now moved along the passage, shading t 
lamp with her hand, lest a sudden breath of air should extinguish 
it, and heard a voice say— 


* Oh! let me in, gudesake, let me in, will ve no’ I'm cau 
and wet; it’s awfu’ dark whare, an’ [I wistna whare to gang; the 
very trees are shivering wi’ the blattering storm. bh! Lord's sake, 
let me in; I'm feared Ij] lose her yet; it’s a lang gait, au’ I du 


ken the way; I'm far frae Tweed, I'm thinking; I wish | was 


back ; but I maunna ere o'er the search; na, na, Ell seareh—l!'}! 
search—the world’s wide, an’ Til no gi’e her up.” ‘This was said 
amid the pauses of the blast. * Awfa’ night! [ hear naebody; | 
see nae light. Is this a house ora kuk’ Eh! waes me—it's no 





hike bonne Tweedside. 
The name of the poor widow's birth-place, the home of the 


. ' 


heart, made her blood thriil, and she unlocked the door \ feariul 





gost of wind and rain shivered the trees around, as uf from then 


earth-bound fastenings, and shouk the dwe!ling to its very tonnda- 


tion. The doors and windows rattled, and our hero rushed into the 


passage as if blown thither. The lamp was extinguished, and the 
widow screamed as the door swung to its fustenings, with a loud 


and starthng sound 


arr 


! what is this she said breathlessly ; * 1] arm in 


* God bless us 


the dark too, and know not if the wretehed thing that came im be 
alive or dead !” 

“Oh! Lord, ha’e a care o° me,” murmured the lad; “ whare am 
1* whare are ve’? are ve ony thing of earth’ [ heard ve, but | 
ha‘ena seen ye. Is this a house or a kirk’? waes me, woes me 
and he groaned audibly By this time a light appeared approach 
ing, for the wilow had returned to the apartment, and re-lhyhted 


the lamp. “Oh! it’s a spunkie,” eried Geordie; “it's coming ; 
it's coming ;" he groped for the door, but his tremour prevented 
his opening it. The steps were advaneing, and he sunk on lus 
knees. ‘* Keep awa’,” he said, and put his hand before his eyes, 
as if afraid of beholding some unnatural sight; “oli! keep awa’: 
His will be done; let me out again; let me out; I mundna the 
cauld and the rain.” 


* Poor wretched thing,” she said, 





her would ye on such a 
night, and what do ye fear? [ am a lone widow, and sorrow for 
those that are gone. ‘Thou hadst a mother, or perhaps she lives, 
and happier far than me. Dut I can shelter thee tll the storm be 
past, and the morning dawns. Poor youth, look up and follow me.” 
His lustreless eyes were at last turned towards her, and like a poor 


cur that has been baited by rabble boys, escaped hanging or drown- 
ing, and has found shelter, cowers, and creeps timully be hind bis 
preserver; he followed to the chamber where the widow led 
“Sit by the fire,” she said; “vou are cold and wet—and hungry 
too, no doubt, poor thing” He looked, but spoke not, and turned 
toward the fire. She hastened to place food before him. He 
* Bat.” she said, ** ar dl 
While he 


awkwardly helped himself, she left the room to examine the door, 


looked again, timidly as she thought 


will show you where vou can rest tll morning.” 


for she felt some surprise at the strange occurrence, and uncertain 
of its consequence. She was alone. Her frend and companion, 
a distant female relative, had gone to a neighbouring town to spend 
the day. Luattle Bell, too, her attendant, as we have said, was ab 
sent, so that she was truly alone. And though the mtruder was 
young, vet he might be the instrument of those whose views and 


y. 
hopes were plunder. Hlaving satisfied herselt that all was fast, 
she returned Kat, eat,” she said; “no need otf sparing ; a 
youthful appetite ts always craving, ¢ speciauy alter wre stling with 
the storm of such a night as this.” 


* Na, na,” 


Even at this early period he was fall of worldly saws and con- 





said he, ** nae mair; eneugh’s as gude as a feast.” 


tractions ; and relapsed into the dreams of his purpose, as we sup 
pose. Na, na,” after a long silence he ejaculated to himself, 


“nae mar; but Mil no ei’e her up. T ken the day's coming; 1! 


no gre her up This ts no the | lace, mavbe, but Vl tind mn, 1 














come tll't. [I'm thinking she’s no here, but we'll see It's a bad 
niwht; we'll ha’e a fine I'm sure o° that It! do the deed, Vl 
warrant me. I’m warm and cosey now ; ay, au’ Til do the deed, 
he continued, rubbing his hands; * the town’s the place, ay, I'm 
sure o° that.” 

** What means the lad?" said the widow to herself, in some sur 
prise « Does he know that Jeane us cone to the town, and that 
lam alone’ then he has some purpose to answer in com ore 
at this time ] must e’en take heed. and watch I have little to 
be robbed of ; but in search of what my poor house contams, te 
frail memorials of my dear Robert micht be destroyed ; and they 
are all the goods and gear I covet l id that chamber as sact 
as the tomb; and my heart would break if st were violated, or its 
contents disturbed or rifled The memory of the treasure 
the casket, which | Keon a ‘ Iw i i if An! 
lay, the littl ily com | recke t of, t the tr rolt 
ae otyect b¥ what he wed to look « it so Val li i 
that to mv babe rs b ! i hones ’ v ed, broke s 

Our hero pr ed ears, Like the fox wats ri his | \ 

areasure in a ¢ sket'’ wh p red he to eit, wee cou 

tle coin, and worldly! Aha, Pm near the mark, I'm sure o 

t how to come ati Vi! gang to bed cream Ww e it 
| ave sce things in mv sleep. Oh! this was a f storm 
mel tin spite o° the drouk * (wett 

lle « opped his | Is pon s knee which a vat te hed t 
re, and nodded, as it ft r aslees The w v ‘ ad 
watched her from the cor r Of his ne ¥ closed eveud \s s 
ost at that had co ed beneat ‘ r, streteclws 
itself kK. pur ed, and looked wild at Cv le, 
wazed upon its creen eves m mute terrour, and his st 
conjured the devil, “The widow hited the lamp trom the table, 
said — 

* You are tired, | am sure, and need rest. Let m t you to 
bed, and in the morning you can co on sour way wr t fear 
The sterm will be over, doubtiess, and daylight w vo 
She saw he shook and seemed terrific "There are none of 
courageous in the dark.” she co nued eve cenee trom 
bles when the warning of the Most Hights heard im the voiee of 
the storm; no wonder, then, af gudt seeks shelter when tt 
of t tempest are shaken. Til not ask how vou came to 

1 t | hope vour course ts mest uyvo | ea 
that.’ ec not bresking a parent’s heart by vo wor { 
you are, t eed! he ‘ bot cs al he nod ’ 

t ! deeds, nor shield the w ed from pons ent (ur ‘ 
seemed startled 1 uneasy and without tte raw ! ] 
moved as directed, and was soon heard to breat eay 
buried in slee “This is a cunous circumst ‘ Pas 
widow; “no stranger foot has passed my hamble threshold f 
many a weary dav; and now, on such a nicht as this, when niortals 


might tear to be abroad, that yon lad should wander from the beaten 
track to seek mv retired, obscure abode! IT eannot help thinaing 
the curcumstance odd—very odd—and calls to mind my troubled 
dream, which Jeame mdiculed so much, because of the 1 


I attached to it 





portance 
What would she say to this feature of it, | won- 
der? for this youth's arrival is one—the only one, perhaps—at 
least I hope so—}but we cannot tell what may be hidden around us 


I wish I could shake off the impression that is on me. I really 


know not what itis I fear, or af | do fear anvthing. Iam a lonely 
widow—imy only trend away—the night is tempestuous cares, 
bereavements, and sorrows come upon my mind, and my nerves, 
long weakened, now shake at every blast. A cloud hangs over 
my once strong spirit. How wonderful are the ways of the Lord '" 
Thus she mused by the decaying embers, occasionally listening 
to the deep moanings of the wind among the trees, and the heavy 
dritts of rain, as they came with the foree of a deluge against the 
windows and door She sat till remembrance and her situation be 
came painful, At last she sought her pillow, and prayed for repose 
This annable, kind woman, was the relict of a sunple hearted, 
estimable man, of small property, possessed of very considerable 
talent we might sav gemus-——and too pure, perhaps too wert to 
hunt wealth, as worldlings do. He was content to enjoy in quiet 
that which he felt to be his own, nor looked beyond its limits 
Ihis mind, moriidly sensitive, was embosomed in his family. Hos 
Iife, hos blameless life, closed early; leaving to the care of his 
widow three children, two gurls and a boy, who did not long survive 
their father Mrs. Lantlaw was a few years younger than her hus- 
band, and though plunged in the dee pest affliction by his loss, and 
that of her dear babes, bore herself wih heroiwwk fortitude. But 
melancholy, that fiend of existe we, seized upon her fine spirit 4 
and when the struggle of nature and atlection was over, and the 
cold grave had reeemed im its dark embrace all for which she only 
wished to live, a calm, a tr anequil calm came over her, and she sat 
through seasons’ change, lke autumn—early autumn, alas! deep 
cning mto winter, tad ravtumn she truly was at the per od we 
f, though pust turned of two and thirty OF the @orld she 
knew little; its hotlowness, theretere, soured her pot She was 


the only daughter of a eler rvimnan, and reared i benevolence reh 


miwus benevolence Much care had been bestowed on her educa 
hon, for sie was the pride of her father’s heart; and he had little 
else to give tus cluld than his own impressions of goodness and 
mt R mbert LL law was the object of her choiwe ther 
vere knit, and be bere her trom her natiwe Tweedside to his 

ate il } ne, on te soutierr e of the border, accompante I 
\ the old man’s tlessine Ile never saw her more, nor she 
cy the ore rCsaort tsweet stream Dut we are ti 
‘ rin what may be very ple r to our own feelmgs, foreet 

t our re s to know (rf mdeed they care anv- 
t ¥ atwout matter) the « ree of our hero, whe is now, thou 
ft twit each ol W t t determine los tate ti lit 
¢ least he the 

Morn ‘ " { the widow iter a Ww ‘ 1. it i 

s! ral * 

PT ! ‘ \ ! eam a smalla tment shee 
ove ung ve otln sttha bow-window, lookin tu 
‘ s tr ’ ss 0 avery imhl ares Reo sé { 

s iT I t t ! tie t met | pate ‘ ‘ ot 

’ x vet we id out i! eae ! sers Ol a 

S| ‘ te ve t i Whit rangement 
‘ ’ of en ve | i ’ ! mnation c! 
dere . t ‘ . os and rose ‘ 
' ‘ t " 1 the dtl ndow e the 1 
! wr) , fod pot speLe it the object « a 
‘ i cur At ! ‘ The cottage tteelf had the a ol 
the | t i ye 1) avy it was bast 1 the 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ! ‘ ‘ cenoted the comltort ol ¢ i 
i atid i t to return to the partinent | t 
A : ‘ \ ements of e war and Chase 
'y mat, an rs and cross-hows: two 
os ' esany ouken tranes doa fw 
‘ ‘ t t 's (ha dark-coloured tram t 

‘ swelt ! vornons volumes, and surmounted by a bust 

, ‘ } nt as to leave the hkeness m doubt 

‘ ‘ iu ‘ t a ms . ue led by silenes 

\ ede ‘ N the winde ‘ m od 
! ee ered with what had once bee it ol crn 
‘ A t e lay ‘ “i oma scr ts, one of tiem ope 
the wr ro ents fadeal « racter pit alf-w 
cuw t jracre e paper Ve Vv and cirty i ous and raodely 
nace s-starul of hort ind pens were scattered here and there, 
- ‘ the pace basil the writer had just rmeenan the mid 
lle of bist . to whieh, as it chanced, be never returned The 
ew stealet entonces seemed prophetick They ra thus 

‘Vain are the hones and toils of tr Love and its dear st 
lections at mta smile and asivh, and there an end The clouds 
deepen and the treasures of the heart are lid, whie Its pulses sink 


Man is but the bubble on the stream 


rises, bursts, and is no more————”" 


in Garkness, and are poe 


In a gothick sort of niche were a few articles of still further eu 
riosity ; for Lanlaw was a virtuoso—a collector—as far as oppor- 
tunity @ 





lus circumstances would permit, Arrows with short 


“a 
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heads, an ancient cross-bow, a long duck-gun, a variety of shells, 
dried sea-weed of singular formation, a Turkish opium-pipe, speci- 
mens of ore and spar, and a small antique box or casket, (covered, 
like the rest, with the evidence of neglect,) containing medals; a 
few silver and a number of copper coins, stood close to the win- 
dow-bole ; at the sight of which Geordie’s eye glistened, and im 
breathless haste he opened the window, stepped out into the gar- 
den, and with the speed of the raven and his prey he disappeared 

The common reader will (in all likelihood) charge us with silly 
minuteness in this notice of poor Laidlaw’s sanctum. But having 
seen it some years ago just as we have described it, and heard on 
the spot the story of his interesting life and melancholy end, and 
being tinctured by a love of the romantick and the curious, we feel 
a kind of morbid delight in recording our recollection of, to us, an 
interesting scene. Perhaps these pages may meet the eyes ol 
some who feel as we do on such subjects, and should such contact 


he 


ever chance, we shall be amply repaid for all the sneers that may 
pass on one side, or the indifference on the other 

The widow found even at an early hour our hero gone, and won- 
dered, for the door was still fastened. She had heard no noise 
The incident savoured something ef superstition, taken in con- 
nexion with her dream and the storm, which had now passed, 
though thin gray clouds were rolling over from the east, as if night's 
last curtain was drawn, and the golden monarch rising in silence 


from his ocean bed. She looked into the sacred chamber; all ap 
peared as usual; nor was it tl! long after that the box was missed , 
and then accusation was vague, for Geordie had been lost sight of, 
perhaps forgotten—and was only remembered by the circumstance 


of little Bell 


orders, putting the room to rights, as they called it 


and the widow's relative and frend, contrary to 
They sus 
pected some article was gone, they knew not what, and could not 
conceive how. ‘They were ignorant of our hero's visit, for the 
widow, to escape the laugh of ridicule which would have followed, 
had she mentioned his arrival and his connexion with her dream, 
aht Mrs. Laidlaw 


She 


Ther clamour br 





concealed the circumstance. 


to the chamber. ‘They vociferated their suspicions looked 


and exclaimed— 

“The casket with the coms—then my dream was true !" 
She expressed great concern and regret, but the treasure was 
had left no 
trace or chance of discovery, and all her inquiries were vain, ex 


gone, and time had hidden the culprit from her sight 


cept that a youth had been seen on the morning after the storm, 
crossing@he fields that lay in the direet 


ion of the cottage in great 


haste. He was, indeed, traced to the neighbouring town, and seen 
in company with a female of the gipsy tribe. How they parted or 
what became of the lad, to this family and the thus far imformant, 
remained a mystery But time, with its occasional lights, showed 
such a being climbing the hill of fortune without casting a look be 
hind—but as suddenly was he lost amid the shadows of distance 
and circumstances. ‘The story of an individual starting mito veto 
nety through the offered reward for Queen Anne's farthing, was 
Yet 


not affirm that such was contained tn the, as slie imagined, purlomed 


long after faintly heard on the border as the widow could 


box, and as the tale, however extraordinary, gave another cause for 


its possession, nor hinted at its beg found im a casket, she was 
obliged to content herself with the information she received, though 
inclined to believe that the wonderful bit of copper was once het 
property. The person, she learned, had been imprisoned, and a 
quilt was on him, it was beyond the scrutiny which the circumstance 
had occasioned. She could not have proved her claim, if claun 
she had; and therefore could only hope that some distant day 
would perhaps show her the wanderer that sheltered beneath her 
roof from the storm. ‘Thus far was the minion of fortune, what 
ever were the facts of the case, secure to hug limse!! in all the de- 
lights arising from Queen Anne's farthing. But we must leave 
speculation and report, and follow our hero, which we propose to 


do in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER THE FIeTH 


Our hero pressed on, beholding in perspective his fancied trea- 





sure, in which all the hopes and fears of existence were merged 
He looked upon the spoil as already in his grasp—lhis property, the 
reward, as certain; and hugged with a solemn grin the bare idea 
A dream—a distant notion of “a muckle toon” passed across his 
mind, and reckless of fatigue, or pausing to consider how nature's 
wants in the meantime were to be supplied, or im what direcuon 
this ** muckle toon” lay, he hurried forward. ‘The sun was de 
clining as he descended a steep hill toward the high-road, and saw 
just before him a carrier walking by the side of his broad-wheeled 
wagon, smacking his whip and singing snatches of quaint ditties to 
beguile the way. As Geordie came up, the jolly smock-frocked 
wagoner perceived his gait was shambling and uneasy, and eyeing 
the uncouth figure, said in his country dialeet— 

“ Thou's towed and footsore, | shoudna’ wonder ; woud'st loike 
a roide ?” 

Na,” replied our hero, I’m ga‘en far, an’ havna time.” 

* Whoy, I reckon," said he of the wagon, ‘it'll tak’ thee soome 
toime to gang far, and it woant be this neet, 
where'st thou ganging toa!” 

“T canna ride,” said Geordie 


but aa thou loikes ; 


The wagover, supposing this was either a sort of intimation that 
he had no money, or that he did not wish to pay for a lift, as a 
chance ride was called, said— 

* Whoy, thou’s outher vary proud, and thou doant look much 
loike it, or vary poor, which be most loikely, for you travelling 
Scots doant carry much money in your pouch, or be too canny tu 


part wi’ it. 
thou’s just coome ower the border, I tak’ it, and I'll show thee 
what bonny England will doa for a Scotch neighbour: coome, 
Geordie was really so stiff and tired that he could not 
“ Nay, coome, I'll help thee, man,” said the 
good-natured man of the whip; “there, now, mak’ theesel’ com- 


get up.” 
get into the wagon 
fortable ; thou can roll thee up among the strae. I shoudna won- 
der but thon’s hungry toa; and thou seems weet enough outside, 
soa thou'll noa be the woorse of a little mmside o° thee ; soa when 
we coome to’t ‘Black Bear,’ I'll gi’e thee a boite o° bread and 
cheese, and a draught of ale; that'll doa thee noa harm, will 1 
Woa there, Ball! dang thee, beast, where’st thou dragging 
Whitefot? woa, I tell thee!” 

And he smacked his whip with such force that it sounded like a 


now? 


shot, which made our hero, who, overcome by fatigue, was sinking 
to sleep, start to his feet, exclauning— 

“Eh! Lord save us, what’s yon?” 

And sitting upright, he looked wistfully round, and then at the 
man and his horses. 


* Doanna thee be feared; it’s noa but whip,” cried the wagoner. 


* You Scotchers doant moind sounds o’ pistols or guns outher, as 
I've heard; you chaps without breeches ha’e meade mony a French- 


W hoy 


rae 


man jump backward, and put measter Bony to his stumps. 
we can liek ‘em, lad, three to one, an’ as thou comes the 
broad-sword country, ll do thee a good turn, for one o° your kilties 
saved my brother's head when his roight arm was shot off; he split 


It 


ever thou should’st goa back again, thou can tell the Scotchers that 


up the frog-eating mounseer, and carried poor Tom to't doctor 


Job Hobson han't forgot that good tourn , for Tom's alive now and 


married, and 
* Follows no more the drum, 
With his row de dowdy dow 


Coome up there, beasts—we munnot bode on’t road all neet; 


coome up, I say.” He eracked his whip, and the jaded animals 
quickened their paces as if they sine lt hay and oats, and saw the 


had 


* Black Bear,” that dangled before the door of a wagoner’s inn, 


stable-door open The might set in as they veached the 





beside which was a pump and a watering trough. ‘The house was 


a low white-washed building and a barn-vard well 


with a stalie, 


stocked. The landlady, a comfortable looking English dame, came 


to the door as the wagon stopped. ** How 1st thou, Nance said 


he of the whip. 


pee 


“Ist thou, Job Hobson 
* Ves, it be 1” 
* Well, coome in, lad, there's plenty o’ lire to warm thee.” 
asked Job 


* She'll tell thee wien thou coomes in.” 


she rejoined 


he said, * and { - 


nation cold, toa 
* How's Peogy, missus!” 
Hiere the hostler a} 


peared with his lantern nd 


| 


» ” 
* Bless us, 


As Geordie got out of the wagon, a 


was hirpling to the entrance— 





Hpi 


suid Naace, * who has thou got there, Job?” 
* Whoy, a poor Scotcher I picked up on the way, and so for the 





sake of ‘Tom I gave him a lift, go in, mun, an’ Til follow thee 
The lad entered, and the landlady, peering curiously at the 
| ‘ ‘ } . 
strange looking creature, led him into a clean sanded kitchen, 
where “a sea-coal fire’ was burning m the large open chimney, 


round which were settees, or benches, commonly the case im such 


houses of entertainment. The bink was filled with bright pewter 


platters; the deal table scoured white as suow; from the rafters 


hung hams, smoked beet and bacon; wluile large thitches adorned 
the spacious chimney 


**Is't thou coald, lad?" said Nance; ‘“*coome, coome, sit thee 


duwa, mun, here coomes Job; and, raising her voice, called 


* Pegay, Peggy, bere’s Job Hobson; bring a mug of ale, wench 
mak’ haste, and get something to eat; here's a hungry Scotcher 
starving, | warrant.” 

* Cooming, mother, cooming,”’ screamed Peggy; and presently 
a blue-eyed, rosy-cheeked lass, with a foaming tankard m her hand, 
entered the kuchen 


’” said Job, who had by this 


*ITs‘t thou glad to see me, Pegyy 
time made his appearance 

* Ay, that I be,” she replied, with a smile that showed two rows 
of teeth as white as polished ivory; “hast thou brought me the 


Pad 


fairing, Job 


* Ay, that I have, and mysel’ into’t bargam; wilt thou tak’ the 
fairing without me, or wilt thou tak’ both, Peggy?" 
She blushed, and her sparkling, good-humoured eye told plainly— 

*T have no obyection ;"’ but she said covly, * tut, Job, thou'st 
alwavs tull o° thee fun.” 

* Whovy, it's a funny subject, thou knows,” returned Job 

“ Nay, nay, lad,” said the dame, *thou'rt wrong there; thou 
munnot think of fun when thou has got a wife—thou mun think o’ 
the bairns.”’ 

By this tume the rashers were done, which Geordie eyed and 
snuffed the flavour of, lke a hound on the scent, muttering to 
himself— 

“Na, na,eh! na, I maunon; I maunna*bide; I maunon; I—" 

**Coome, coome, Scotchy,” said the dame, *doant be rubbing 
thee knees and muttering there; sit toa, and help thysel’; though 





thee e’e be large, there's enough for thee; it's better than thy 


coald crowdy.” 
*Coome,” said Job, “look up, mun; here's ale will warm the 
cockles 0’ thy Scotch heart. Drink, for the sake of brother Tom.” 
And his honest, kindly face spoke the warmth and heartiness of 
his feelings. ‘The homely meal passed amid harmless mirth with 
the dame, her daughter, and intended son-in-law. The platters 
were removed, the tankard replenished, and Geordie shown by 


Nance to his crib for the night in the loft, fitted and arranged ex- 


But coome, I'll gi’e thee a lift for English welcome ; 


pressly as a sleeping-place, having recesses all round, with a bed in 
each, somewhat resembling the cabin, or, more properly, the fore- 
castle of a ship, and kept for such wayfarers as commonly visited 
the ‘ Black Bear,” while the lovers were left to their rustick court- 
ship, which, if it lacked refinement, was amply compensated by 
boundless glee, for the loud laugh of the joyful pair sounded in 
peals that made the rafters of the very sleeping-loft ring again, 
startling even torpid Geordie. 


* Hoity, toity,” 


“ what mare's 
nests found now, I wonder; whoy, Job, lad, thou’s merry to-neet, 


said the dame, as she descended ; 


and thy laughing’s catching, [ take it; well, I love a laugh, and 
thou’s always full o thy fun, and Peggy's tickled loike thysel’, I 
think.” 

* Whoy, moother,” said Peggy, ‘he’s making fun 0’ me.” 

* Well, lass,” replied the dame, **thou mun mak’ fan o’ him, 
an’ if he mak’s thee a funny husband thou'lt ha’e no reason to 
compiain 

‘Ay, but moother, he says I'll be noa better nor Job’s woife.” 

* Au’ no more thou wilt, wench.” 

* Nay, [know there’s soommat about that; I'll be no Job's wife, 
woant.”’ 


* Whov, my name's Job, thou fool,” said he, and laughed as 
loudly as before, which was echoed by the mother holding both her 
sides, and Peggy, looking sheepish for a moment, joined, ull the 
jaws of all the three ached, at a bit of stupidity meant or mistaken 
for a joke. 

How nich the merriment that springs spontaneously from the 
heart in native freshness. ‘The culture of art may be more bril- 
hant—may abound with more wit—may vield more poltshed or 


pecultar delight—may be more pomted; but does it yield more 





honest jov— tglit up the countenance with more pleasure ? or can 


it more than fill the mirthful measure, ull it overflow at the eves? 


Then **where ignorance is bliss, ‘tis folly to be wise.” But we 


beg not to be misunderstood by this trite quotation; we apply it 
only to such a case as the one in point; and our readers may be- 


lieve us in jest or carnest, as they please. The goose-quill roves 
at will through all distinctions, unrestrained by none 


With blithe hearts these honest souls parted for the night; and 
after paying a visit to the stable, to be certain that his horses were 
cared for, Job, accompamed by Will, the hostler, mounted to the loft, 
and humming a verse of one of his country love-songs, aimed at 
bonny Pecev, was about to seek the shelter of the blankets, when 
our hero, under the mfluence, very probably, of his supper of bacon 
} 


and ale, began, in a suppressed voice, to talk in his sleep, as if dis- 


turbed by uneasy dreams- 
“Na, no yonder, na, the devil's aneath the chair; [ winna gang 


back ; | saw hia wi’ his muckle green e’en; he streckit himsel’ 


out, he birsed up his back, and girned wi his teeth, cranching 


awfu’.”” The black eat at the widow's probably haunted his ima- 


gination. ** Na, na, the wee box—ugh!" He appeared to strug- 


gle, and uttered a guruling sound. ‘The wagoner was surprised, 
CGieo 


and sat down again to listen 





dhe seemed still disturbed, and 
‘hid 


continued to talk incoherently—* | winna "bide—the randy earlurs, 
how they lilt and sing—the fiddle bum bumked, Magey cracked on 
hissed fiddl 


ie sheep, an’ made kail o* him 


the 


ber thumb. She the r, and he stampit wi’ his fit 


They stockit t! I saw them. ‘The 


doveie eatit puddins, an’ lay still "The buirmie skre ighed, 


(cried,) an’ the randy chookit wi? her snive awfu’. Wullie’s an 


unco clucld, frightens th 


* What does he 


n, swears awlu’ 


say about me?" asked the hostler, popping his 


head from his bunk, conscious of his propensity ; for he was known 
by the soubriquet of ** Swearing Will.” 


* Hush!” whispered Job, holding up his hand; “lie 


| he sie t } cr be van againi— 


down wi’ 


thee 





he man’s dead; they stickit him on the muir, and whumled 


him o’er the craig, an” Lappit him wa’ his plaid tm a hole i’ the glen 


The black horse 


lap the lmn, his e’en were red, like coals o” tire 
They robbit the laird, and the muckle bell jow jowed wi’ wicked 
Jemmie higin’ to the rope. Thev're coming—rin, I canna—l 
can—"" Ilere he made an effort to rise. Job blew out the light 





and stepped into bed, a 





s Geordie groaned and fell back upon his 

Ihe wee bodle— 
muckle toon—seven hunder—Adam Gibb—and the fleas at the 
* Loan- Head” ” 


wanderings and his nightly tormentors, were all jumbled together 





pulow, murmuring something that sounded like * 
Thus the gipsy transactions, the object of his 


in his dream, which, however confused and indistinct, afforded the 


tuc ant Job could 





only knowl dge ot obtaur 


» his torpid mind re- 


fusing, even io sleep, (when hglt is eften thrown unconsciously 
He heard at last a 


Phe wagoner slej4, 





on human transactions,) to pomt his pur 


: 


ose 


' F F : S 
long, deep-drawn, heavy sigh, and was stl! 





and all was silent 


Geordie was stirring with the cray dawn, and his floundering 
about the apartment woke honest Job, who stretched himself with 
yawn that was echoed by swearing Will; and addressing our hero, 


he aske d oe 


* What was’t matter w?’ thee last neet 7” 
* 7 diuna ken,” was the reply. 
* Why, mun, thou wur talking in thy sleep, I doa suppose, of 


fiddlers and singing horses wi’ red eyes, hilling sheep, and burying 


dead men i the glen, choking bairns, and swearing.” 


« Av,” 


from his straw, * I should like to know what he has gotten tu say 


said the hostler, who had now shaken himself like a dog 
about me.” 

* Thou'rt a fool, Will,” said Job. 

* Well, mayhap I be, and who has a better right’ [ ha‘ut seen a 
better nor mysel’, yet an’ I'll be 
as that 








if it be such a sniveller 


goggle-eyed Scotchy; if [had a moind to swear I'd 
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gi’e him enough on’t, and mayhap summat else into’t bargain ; but 
I values an oath too much to fling it away on such scum as he be.” 
“ Coome,” said Job, * no more o” thy words, but gua doon to’t 
stable ; I mun be off.” 
“ Well, I wool; but such a starved Scotch goose as that be, 
by = 
Job jumped out of bed, and the hostler, seizing the lantern, 
went clattering down stairs in his hob-nailed shoes, that sounded at 





every step like a close volley of petararoes, grumbling to himself, 
and not sparing his favourite propensity, the expression of which 
we leave in blanks, to be filled by those who have a fancy for such 
amusements. Geordie stood with his mouth and large eves wide 
open, resembling a potato bogle, fit to scare all the crows of the 
border. 

**Coome,” said Job, “ doant moind Will hostler, his head ba'nt 
quoite clear o° last neet’s ale But I say, | doant know who thou 
be'est, bating thou'rt a Scotcher; but thou’st summat on thee 
moind, an’ there be ony truth ie dreams, and thou has been in some 
queer company, to judge fra’ thy talk; an’ there be aught the mat- 
ter wi’ thee U'll help thee an’ Lean; and if theu wants to goa to a 
muckle toon, I'll tak’ thee wi’ me. I doant know what thou means 
Our hero re- 


by a bodle ; bogle we calls ghosts, and such loike.” 


mained immovealle. He had heard enough to warrant lis keeping 
his tongue within his teeth, (to use his own country phrase.) and to 
part company as soon as possible They descended to the kitchen, 
and as Geordie was advancing to the door, which stood partly open, 
the kind-hearted wagoner pulled lim back, saying, * Nav, nav, 
mun, thou must break thee fast afore thou gangs into’t coald air; 
we ha’e a long wav to goa afore thou'lt get aught to stay thy 
stomach; I doant stop till we coome to ——.” ‘That point, how- 


twithistar r, of 


ever, was settled with Geordie. He partook, 1 
the repast, and after a rustick, cood-humoured leave-taking, and a 
sly word about the wedding-dav. between Job and Peggy, who had 
risen to see him depart, Geordie and his entertainer salled forth, 
Job all mirth and song—the worldly worm creeping m 
side. ? 

When they came to the ecross-roads, as the point was called, 


marked by a defaced enide-post, our hero drew tow urd ome 





opposite direction to that which the wagoner was about to pursue 


“Hulloa'” cried Job, “thou'’s wrong, mun, this 1s"t road , where 
be'st thou goaing? bean'’t thou cooming wi IT!” 


“Na, I'm ga‘en this way,” was the reply. 





t goaing?” asked Job 


“]’m no just sure, but I'm ga’en a lang way; Pll find it, maybe; 





* Do'st know where tl 


and he was about to leave his frie 1 without another word 


* Nay, stop,”’ said Job; “af thou wilt goa by thvsel’, let me 
t * Jie stood still, and the w ’ 


speak to thee afore thou starts 


*}’se sorry thou’s goainz, but thou kKnow'st thi 





approached him 





own road best ; IT wish t! 


on would coome wi me, thous ho 








a strange chap, but somehow I ha’ ta’en a loiking to thee, fo 

An’ I be sure "Tom would be fond to see thee, an’ it were no ' 
for sake o't Scotchers, and Inttle bit stump of arm he ha’ got |e 
he'd gi’e thee a roight hearty weleome, | do kno . @ Pi 
spoke not ; his only movement was a look toward the road he had 
chosen. Well.” continued the kind-hearted wagoner, “if th 
wilt part company, whoy thou must; so here, tak’ this to help thee 


‘Nav, coome, tak’ it, and 


keep it for the sake of poor brother Tom ;° and the kind fellow, 


on thy way _ The lad wor ly c vy d 
thrusting a silver piece into his hand, and wishing lim good luck, 
gee-huped to his horses, and cracking his whip to the 


song, trudged merrily by the side of lus wagon, 





without a thank ve, “his e’en, in Scotct phrase, lookn 
ance,” plodded on he knew not whither. without a de te notior 
of any destination but a “ muckle toon,” which he determined, it 
possible, to seek alone. Cold must be the heart that kur 


and vet our hero was no more move 


by the simple rustick act of Job toward him, than one 


not melt or rouse ; 


ren rocks of his native land ; a dogged, inexplicable, se 


or rather, want of feeling ich savoured of cunning, prevent 





his accepting Job's good-natured oller, or trusting him with any 
Here, perl 


that he had no distinct view but “the bodle,” ete. ; and he h 


contidence in his views ips, we are bound to admit 
neither courage nor brains enough to explain what he really meant, 
He was alone he thought alone 


acted alone—unless when thrown by accident into contact with 


or ask advice and ass:stance 


others. That he was uneasy when admitted to companionsip is 
plain ; and that he had a vague idea of siller and * a muekle toon,” 
18 apparent from his movements and disjomted communings w 


himself ; and his preferring a ! 


nely search may be accounted fo 
by his cunning and selfishness. Tt will be readily seen that from 


nnvless departure from the home of his « 





the moment of his 7 
hood, he met with, however strange or humble, notheng but kind 


ness and hospitality, from Adam Gibb, of the Loan-Head, to the 


jolly wagoner with whom he had just parted. Yet nothing, nu ap- 
ured, cot ld warm his cold nature, or sotten h mo ointo community 





of feeling or fellowship. And such a being we are still to follow 
to manhood and to fortune 
A 


rudder or compass, with a patient spirit, that would not have de 





*r leaving honest Job he plodded on, as we had said, mavere 


graded **the man of Uz,” so famed for that quality, and held his 
way stil] onward, amid an endless vanety of “moving accwents,” 
which we shall overleap in our anxiety to reach “a muckle toon,” 
ane of the visions of his daily and nightly dreams; and, as it 
chanced, the muckle toon where all his cravings, as far as we 


know, were satisfied. The snail dragged his slow length along, 
and crept, at last, into lis solitary, unenviable shell, from which he 





| cautiously peeped forth upon the passing scene, and silently drew 
“back again, coiling amid his accumulating slime, and wakeful at 
every tread. 

Alike unable to comprehend or form a design, or plan an escape, 
he blundered through the consequences of both. Chance did for 
him what deliberation and arrangement often denied to others, and 
he passed through vicissitudes of difficulty and perm! that would 
have destroyed the prospects and character of men gifted by nature 
and prepared by education to build up or pull down the noblest su 
perstructures that wisdom and ingenuity ever framed. In short, 

circumstances, however untoward they might seem for the time, 
all turned fortuitously to the point which he attained ; ar d thro wh 
the depths of poverty, and many would say degradation, he rose 


we cannot allow him the merit of struggling) creokedly enough 


to the height of fortune’s power—if that power be wealth 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


MALIBRAN'S REVENGE. 


Tue Liverpool correspondent of the New-York Star relates an 
amusing aneedote of Malibran, which bas not before appeared im 
print. We wish it were im our power, says the Boston Transernpt, 
to copy the whole story, but we have only room for an abridgym 
and have condensed it into as small a space as possible Whon 
wtas Mal 


eal festival, at Bormingham, where, also 


Malibran returned to England in 1329, she made her 
bran Garei, at the rou 
Miss Paton was engaged, and who, having the luck to be the fa 
vourite, was allowed to choose her own concert sones, and sing as 
many as she pleased; while Malibran sang only what was assigned 


her, The Gareia bore the in ty with much patience, until on 


nor ] Temelinae the o inn al the ey = ye ran s 
! tha thet mn need lor fu es, and Miss Paton tor 

This s ed 1 threw her ito m i t ra Shi 
cemanded an imterview w t t s They ive to 
avoid it, but she made bref work \“ ‘ if t mn 
wlule they wer ' im eX t totlt s 
nmstantiy res 1 th min I! \ san 
| revere The director r tim t ifhirmative s t 
pros ded Thad hoped it had beon twit t vour wt 
Ita ns me two songs, both of t very hackney It gives six 
to Miss Paton She has i tal ' ia t 
ve to vt ther " mv i ‘ i veu te \ 
one, it should be tom On my success fs my chan 





rho tive $ \ 1 ; ut 3A t l ' 
t mi t faveun t zn io ’ { 
what ablitv ld ‘ \ M Pato You 
pfor Romeo; FP per ti t. The pub \ v 
Romeo on Mondav. R ron W ve—R R oo 
ean do ut Romeo! G 1 ask 1 fair play I 
want no mor Iwill t noe ies Die directors wut to 
snotlne r, for talk ' toa iy sion, | tines 
issurcad | that a8 the programme of the con tw | 
Kt in ere ton, it would b mip to chat t Very 
wi! said she, m conc! ’ you comm . ' ote 
remedy it. Let Miss Paton sing her six son but | . 
SIN You will mot? We then vou will mot r 1 ‘ 
night mys With this threat ted the dir 
rr ove wr amit 1 it ‘ ‘ “ 'y 
ind fashion 1 ! r inet ’ x ’ 
Brah 1 so did Miss Paton l 1 Ma rane ! \ i 
rth sand | ts, much tated att very reat id 
stood, for a mun th her arms « lv f ! ! ey 
bent tpon th round, a8 i ste Kinew mot mw to mw t 
kind reception. There was a piano near t foot t ul ft 
musick-stool stoud at the back of the sta “ i was made t is 
rconecert room. Matlibran stood ne th are, tat net touch 
key, while, in a manner such as, until then, wa known in 
- ! tfully warhbled t “ mwhara Una vy 
Such swells of s vd cht Is | i 
nation of power and sweer es had neve from 
lish f Peal of a i 1 we \ i 
Mor) (the con ton of the « orte) « to | M saw 
tl ‘ sa ¢ “ rT bak) kk ' if " = tw ba] s | te ai 
taking her off, and he ma s bow, leaving M mint 
of the a nee Th lause continued for some t " it 
last died away Malhbran remained ont! e and w ' “ 
silence, she suddenly started, hke af ten vn, ap 
oberance to the ence, and hastilv ran tet ] k { 
stage, from when she brought the nm ' 
heree lf at noom med tiat the orcly 
play, and, rapidly running a on ke ' wernt 
commenced an mponmiment to th | t 
wien s 1d come within a note or two of 1 ‘ ! 
suddenly paused —east a look at the wine where Mo , 
vy shook her head, and ims y(te tl um n it 
of t vuihience, and to the surprise of Mort and 1 turs,) 
commen a new sor 1 ist ts Trahan: next wpa ' 
When this had been applauded, she rose to leave the pia tnuat the 
1 nee ld moty with her \ ithe | boxes, an ier 
! ad with apy nM ca to | her t y 
hissed 1 poorman. Thus en i, M 
fully waved her hand for hum te retore n sat down to pl 
She went through the same mancuvre s times, amd ina we 
nstend of the “Una voce poea fa,” she gave a Spanish, German 
French, and English song. The result was, that s 0 od so 
ruel t as materially to curtail the concert, and, alter all, Miss 
Paton only sang two sones instead of hersae’ When Malbran had 


concluded, at her own time, she went behind the scenes, and ther 


most of th performers crowd d around her to offer ther conyratu 
lations, The acting director said, “ Madame, vou have played us a 
tnck?” “Oh,” she rephed, with a winning smile, “you know | 


said that I would mglt myself if you wronged me.” 





SUNDAY EVENING READING, 


FRIENDS SEPARATED BY DEATH. 








Faienp after friend departs ' There is a world above, 
ui +\) hath not lost a trend? | Where parting is unknown 
there is no union here of hearts, A 2 eternity of love, 
That finds not here an end Formed tor the good alone 
Were this frat w ' est, And faith isthe dying here 
Livi dving ft © were blest Translatec that glorious sphere 
rh the time Thus star by star declines, 
Revond the mn of t T we pest away 
r surely is seme sed clime As morning high and teeher nes 
Win “ \ To pure a fou 
Nor = atten nst t N sink se stars ine ty n t 
W hose hs fy upwa © \pure But ena un hea wi 


DIVINE TENDERNESS, 
KY TUE LATE WILLIAM NEVING, DLT 


Like asa father pitieth his children, so the Lord pineth them 


that fear hin How a father pities and feels for a child, they that 
ire fathers Know, and they thet are net cannot well know One of 
the most interesting accounts of tfather’s pity ow found ia Leah 
Richmond's menor of his son Wilberforce Think of afew par 
fieulars, how a father pitts. He so pities that he is mfinitely far 
irom taking dehoeht om the suflermes of his children, even when it 
' 


ssary forther good tornthet them.  Tteneves hon more 


to chastise them, than them ta be chastied.  Dnall ther atthetrons he 
se alfieted, and more than they What parent, having corrected a 
i, has not gone away and wept for pure pity of hun?) What 

it 1 denving a ehild something, has not found wo oa ereater 

s val?) Is sneha father's heart toward his children?) Such pe 
(ands towar his It reeves: lim to clametpss “He does not 
wtiet w wiv, ner “of his pl ! Tee all thei atthe wis 
l Its not mesery, but merey that is hes de he ther 











sop sth would spare ort ve hos child, of he could with 
prey t font has the power, and as often aa m view of 
thon sth ver A parent sometimes | 
rowel ’ net exten t r 1 He oof bomevalen wit ’ 
fhm, wt ipre ! est road of bes child for the longest 
i I ‘ ite ! oT | i ty wil rils 
ri ! ' { So the Lord pities it that 
' yet mas ! | rho fh, would 
th ‘ fot @ vers wt ihast, and w hdr ve thin 
‘ “a i “wit it ! " 1 be coun ii. 
Ms ' \ father so pute 
t ‘ ! rie ! iM " 
i hie W {dial | vl i thee, my i ‘ 
\ t l | 1] it ja | 
too? ¥ | ‘ orl ! { eull Dai 
' ti \ fe ; amd rt com 
\ it iitw rwe were not elobiren 
‘ i? Hoa truth, so puty that would 
t " fou we’ tle has a 
| - t how { | earned ovr r 
‘ i forus. O}1 whet compassion! ble ha 
"4 “ iv ih inf ato li ' 
th ! ‘ ' thoes chore ’ He hod 
mer to lawot vu for mo, ord he che ot So the 
Lord has pu \ father so pines hes children, that to promot 
! r confor will ire ne pars and no expe 
t “ ‘ Ilaw it porent will spen i 
‘ t ! i md wantsat hich canopen 
11 it of the most awvor Tk s im the pity of th 
! ! ev t own Son. [lawn one Son, | mnily 
» Son | he mot with " ‘ 
\ ' ! t what? yo may, of blow med meres om! 
r t ! mer Such the pouty of a father, that ul 
' him and depart from hom, he wall atlesr 
ith to owill net only ovite, but entrent 
om te return to " vi thereoore ne means te reheve them whieh 
“ ' t 1 to efheot lies tend He will do ull 
\ ile me ter So the | “4 .s What could I 
tT hay 4, ontreata, expos 
’ r j vl ures hy every y 
n tle " ! the up tos ehold, and eur 
wy f ' thom toe nl favour And te 
Hhow | t But thatie the very | " 
Its ' " ! " I ! ith How does the father 
i tl first sy tomoot relontur phos ehold! how dees he exult 
nom fant prospect ott home restored to him! and when 
wes i! tor } A he net wort to weleonne 
hom, but oo forth te mect and embraces mm! Just such os the pty of 
Lord tot rthat teor hoon A father vis such that it does 
wt forget ats obpet. ott never ontof lus thouwehts, Phe needs not 
tro lw 7 i 1 (‘an | ti t’ Can th otter poromt, tie 
vother?) Can oe ¢ n m : he may and efe may 
Ver th « Low not | I i 1 comuneeration Gol 
{ : ho ri ition ! tree from pacotul sol 
t ! ' em care on hem, for he eareth 
for t ry te careful for nor but mall thor by prover aod 
‘ I | wn ft t rests unto Ciod, taki no 
t My th ‘ ! I t wt r tiv " And { whe th , fy 
t the Lae what w wt tybe! Whoet the mucadiecner a 
t nt t tot wany ‘ 1 pror thon to the tenderness of fh 
vrrer om? oe weve ww, but how much lor@er it will be. when 
has neo | my oeewsen for pty and forbearance —when 
thee rn wl has ecased, and Chod’s hand m, for 
! ! 1 rross the weemng eyes, and wiped away th 
4 W ! ' t toe has wrosity whose pity is Re ‘reat’? 
\\ it tor them, having so feltforthem? What mast 
the tf that place to whieh he wall take them, after he shall 
' tthrough suflennes ?> What exalted honours 
if tek jovs, tweet he not have in reserve for them whom h 
can mown here taw pwith, and now takes up thither to repow 
> A { i he pity of the Lord to them that fear bio in 
theme stat f mest roperfeet sanetifieatwun. h pity toward Cheon 
‘4 with ther enuff wes there ss mineled so much an. what will 
Ine 4 reney in them when they shall have ceased to si, 
mad shall be perfectly conformed tobisunace? Tow will he deliohe 
melhin therm, w i ther nothing oa then any lomwerer mn whieh 


we eannot tehe the pe stdeboht! Tf thon ert the ohpoet of such 


be thyself the subject of seanlar pity, Pity as thon art peti! 
Cored for thy f, core tor others. Let the ease of others reach thy 
heart, ae thine reached God's, Hast thou no tears for others’ woes 
thou, for whem so many have been ol? Nor ove to tmsery 
merely thy teer, "Tears did not save thee, nor can they save others 
Speak the werd of consolation: 4 pout the hand of help; do the 
. stantial deeds of kindness 


RELIGION, 


True relumon can never long exist, under any circumstances, 
without making itself visible. Hf nt 1s too humble a principle to 
court observation, it is yet too active and influenual a principle to 
escape it. The grace of God produces a greater change thas caa 
he conccaled 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


THE JUNIOR PARTNER. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 








“What would it pleasure me to have my throat cut 
With diamonds ' or to be smothered quick 
With cassia, or be shot to death with pearls '"—Duchess of Malfy. 


“I've been i’ the Indies twice, and seen strange thines- 

But two honest women '—One, | read of once '’— Rule a Wife 
Ir Lady Ravelgold showed beautiful by the uncompromising light 
and in the unornamented hall of Almack’s, she was radiant as she 
came through the mirror door of her own loved-contrived and beau- 
ty-breathing boudoir. ‘Tremlet had been showed into this recess of 
luxury and elegance on his arrival, and Lady Ravelyold and her 
daughter, who preceded her by a minute or two, had gone to their 
chambers, the first to make some slight changes im her toilette, and 
the latter (entirely ignorant of her lover's presence im the house.) 
to be alone with a heart never before in such paimful need of self- 

abandonment and solitude. 
Tremlet looked about him 
found himself alone, and, spite of the prepossessed agitation of his 


in the enchanted room in which he 


feelings, the voluptuous beauty of every object had the efleet to di- 
vert and tranquilize him. = ‘The light was profuse, but it came soft- 
ened through the thinnest alabaster; and while every object in the 
room was distinctly and minutely visible, the effect of moonlight 
was not more soft and dreamy. The general form of the boudoir 
was an oval, but within the pilasters of folded silk with their cormices 
of gold, lay crypts containing copies exquisitely done in marble of 
the most graceful statues of antiquity, one of which seemed, by the 
curtain drawn quite aside and a small antique lamp burning near it, 
to be the divinity of the place—the Greek Antinous, with his drooped 
head and full, smooth limbs, the most passionate and life-like repre- 
sentation of voluptuous beauty that mtoxiecates the slumberous air 
of Italy 
retreating shelves swung on a secret door, and as it stood half open, 


Opposite ths, another niche contained a few books, whose 
| 


the nodding head of a snowy magnolia leaned through, as if pouring 
from the lips of its broad chalice the mingied odours of the unseen 
conservatory it betrayed. The first sketch in crayons of a portrait 
of Lady Ravelgold by young Lawrence, stood against the wall, with 
the frame half buried in a satin ottoman; and, as Tremlet stood be- 
fore it, admiring the clear, classick outline of the head and bust, and 
wondering in what chamber of his brain the gifted artist had found 
the beautiful drapery in which he had drawn her, the dim light 
glanced faintly on the left, and the broad murror by which he had 
entered swung again on its silver hinges, and admitted the very pre- 
sentment of what he gazed on. Lady Ravelgeld had removed the 
jewels from her hair, and the robe of wrought lace, which she had 
worn that might over a boddice of white satin laced loosely below 
the bosom. In the place of this she had thrown upon her shoulders 
a flowing wrapper of purple velvet, made open after the Persian 
fashion, with a short and large sleeve, and embrowered rnehly with 
gold upon the skirts. Her admirable tigure, gracefully detined by 
the satin petticoat and boddice, showed agaist the gorgeous pur- 
ple as it flowed back in her advancing motion, with a relief which 
would have waked the very soul of ‘Titian; her complexion was 
dazzling and faultless in the flattering hght of ber own rooms ; and 
there are those who will read this who know how the circumstances 
which surround a woman—luxury, elegance, taste, or the opposite 
of these—enhance or dim, beyond help or calculation, even the 
highest order of woman's beauty 

Lady Ravelgold held a bracelet in her hand as she came tm 

“In my own house,” she said, holding the glittering jewel to 
Tremlet, “1 have a fancy for the style antique. ‘Tasseline, my 
maid, has gone to bed, and you must do the devoirof a kmght, or an 
Stay—look first at the 


Not the shoulder 


abigail, and loop up this Tyrian sleeve 
mode]—that small statue of Cytheris, yonder! 
for you are to swear mine is prettior—but the clasp. Fasten at like 
that. So! Now take me for a Grecian nymph the rest of the evening 
* Lady Ravelgold '"’ 
* Hermione or Aglae, if you please 
As the bell sounded, a superb South American trulian darted 


' But let us ring for supper! 


in from the conservatory, and, spreading his superb black and gold 


wings a moment over the alabaster shoulder of Lady Ravelsold, as 
if he took a pleasure in prolonging the first touch as he alighted, 





turned his large liquid eve fiercely on ‘Tremilet. 

* Thos it is," saul Lady Ravelgold, ** we forget our old favour 
ites in our new. See how jealous he is!" 

* Supper is served, miladi !"" said a servant, entering. 

* A hand to each, then, for the present,” she said, putting one 
into Tremiet’s, and holding up the trulian with the other. ** Le 
who behaves best shall drink first with me.’ 

*T beg your ladyship’s pardon,” said ‘Tremlet, drawing back, and 


ooking at the servant, who immediately leit the 
looking at th t, wl liately leit t 
understand each other! Does Lady Imogen sup with us to-night? 


room. “ Let us 


* Lady Imogen has retired,” said her mother, in some surprise 

* Then, madam, will you be seated one moment and listen to me!” 

Lady Ravelgold sat down on the nearest ottoman, with the air of 
a person too high bred to be taken by surprise, but the colour deep- 
ened to crimson in the centre of her cheek, and the bird on her hand 
betrayed by one of his gurgling notes that he was held more tightly 
than pleased him. 
through the explanation given in the previous parts of this narration. 
He declared his love for Lady Imogen, his hopes (while he had 
doubts of his birth) that Lady Ravelgold’s increasing obligations 
and embarrassments and his own wealth might weigh against his 


With w calm and decisive tone, ‘Tremlet went 


disadvantages, and now, his honourable descent being established, 
and his rank entitling him to propose for her hand, he called upon 
Lady Ravelgold to redeem her obligations to him by an immediate 
explanation to her daughter of his conduct toward herself, and by 
lending her whole influence to the success of his suit 

Five minutes are brief time to change a lover into a son-in-law ; 
and Lady Ravelgold, as we have seen in the course of this story, 
was no philosopher. She buried her face in her hands, and sat si- 
lent for awhile after Tremlet had concluded; but the case was a 
Ruin and mortification were in one scale, mortiti- 
She rose, pale but decided, and 


very clear one. 
cation and prosperity in the other. 
requesting Monsieur le Conte Manteuffel to await her a few mi- 
nutes, ascended to her daughter's chamber 

“If you please, sir,’ said a servant, entering in about half an 
hour, ** miladi and Lady Imogen beg that you will jom them in the 


supper-room." 
(To be continued.) 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


FERNEY. 
RY HRANTZ MAYER 

I was sitting by my window, enjoying the freshness of the early 
morning as the sun rose brightly over Lake Leman, and thinking of 
the traveller's task—where [ should go that day—when, as Paddy 
says, ** there kem a knock to my door,” aud a neatly-dressed coach- 
man entered, with winp and hat in hand, and a kind supposition that 
“as monsieur was a stranger at Geneva, he would, perhaps, like to 
visit Voltaire’s Chateau at Ferney, where he would be prond and 
happy to take me for the very moderate sum of five francs, ¢¢ quel- 
que chose pour boire 

Philosophy was cheap, and the bargain quickly closed, so, after a 
delicious breakfast, (and T must here praise the “ Baw de Geneve” 
ina parenthests, ) the carriage Was brought up, and in a few minutes 
we were bowling along over a smooth road into the country. It is 
a peculiarity of Geneva that even in the very heart of the town there 
is, as it were, a coldness of circulatiion—a reserve and silence, asi 
Calvin were yet about to issue from seme neighbouring door and 
frown upon anything like levity ; but the barrier of the town once 
passed, and the traveller finds himself buried in the country with a 
quiet around him as perfect and uninterrupted as that of a mountain 
solitude. It is this which has made Geneva and the banks of her 
lake the favourite retreat of men of genius, tired of action or ambi- 
tion, and seeking a home where they might, ‘im the lonely labora- 
tory of ther thoughts,” form the noble works that would make their 
names cternal: mountain, plain and water, the sublime and the 
beautiful everywhere around them; solitude secured to them, and 
yet in the immediate newhbourhood of retined society 

Voltaire’s chateau ts about tour miles from Geneva, and les imme 
diately over the Swiss frontierin France. The road leading toit passes 
through many farms and highly cultivated grounds of pleasure-vil- 
las. The house is a plain two-story edifice, of convenient dimen- 
sions and unpretending appearance, embowered ina thick grove, and 
The 
grounds, I understand, were laid out and planted chictly by Vol 
tare himself, and are probably more remarkable for beauty, now 


approached by a noble avenue of lottv and ancient elms 


that they are suilered to run riot in all the luxuriance of nature than 
during the days of the orginal possessor 

The small, ul-furnshed hall, the comfortless chamber with its 
pine bedstead and clipped curtains, its pictures, monuments, and 
inscriptions, have been so often the theme of travellers, that | 
will not deseribe them here; but as T stood in that narrow room, 
and saw the relicks of the philosopher about me preserved as ut he 
had but just gone to take bis morning walk; the table where h 
wrote, the inkstand whence, so to speak, a revoluuion tiowed, the 
bed where he dreamed, the walls that had witnessed his most se- 
cret moments, T felt that 1 was upon a haunted spot, and was glad 
when the foolish woman who acted as guide was called away 

Here day atier dav he lived, cold, lonely, feared, unloved, un 


moved by the motives of ordinary men, unexcited to sympathy by 





the b.tstortunes of hus fellow-creatures, though nature appealed to 


him «waenever he came to his door by her eloquent beauty and su 


human lite more tolerable or 


blunity. Ue made no eilort to render 
} tor 


to exalt his spe There was no dignity in his character, 


ies. 
there was no nature ; art had clipped his mind into the deformuty oi 
lie deli 


1 Daten gardener hited to announce the exd with scr pa 
lous exactitude, and vet as carefully suppressed the yg 





ai, Tall 





everything without suggesting a remedy for the faults. Laeking 


imagination and passion, he devoted himself toa criticism of the for- 





bles and errours of his race, but never felf enough to understand the 
workings of the human heart, and thus, without the two chief ele- 
ments of originality, he was only great in dilileness. 

Is t, therefore, wonderful that we find lis name mentioned with- 
out respect, and that his labours and character have been without a 
lasting result? What lesson has he taught, who was now the friend 
of liberty and yet the parasite of royalty; who turned history into ro- 
he ntick ; who, to show his hterary 


the 


mance and published it as aut 
taste, scofied at Shakspeare and laughed at tbe Itahan pocts ; 
builder of churches to God, and vet the reviler of his altar; and whe 
passed a life of contradiction and sensuality which would have been 
intolerable but for the wit with which he seasoned his vices or the 
sarcasin that withered opposition 


As I left the house and was descending the steps toward the car- 
riage, a tall, respectable, gray-headed veteran met me with an offer 





of his services as cicerone. He was grandson to the gardener of Vol- 


| taire’s day, and remembers the philosopher minutely ; but, from his 


extreme age, (I believe he is over one hundred,) he must naturally, 
though still a hale and healthy man, mix up much that he has heard 
with his own recollections. He described Voltaire’s personal ap- 
pearance, his habits, his gaudy dress and equipage, with great accu- 
racy; showed me in his little cottage Voltaire’s walking-staff and 
embroidered satin cap, which he had left him in his will, judging, no 
doubt, that as curiosities they would yield the poor fellow a comfor:- 
able revenue ; and told me several anecdotes of his intercourse with 
distinguished men, which I do not remember to have seen in print. 

* Par hazard,” said he, “‘ monsieur has heard the story of Vol- 
taire and Gibbon 7” 

“Never,” said T; “but as we are walking over the garden, I 
will gladly listen to it.” 

And without attempting the task (which after this lapse of time 
would be, deed, ridiculous) of repeating the very words of the old 
gardener, I give the following as the substance of his story 

It seems that Gibbon, while at Lausanne, had written a satire on 
something of Voltaire’s composition, which provoked the latter toa 
tart reply, in which he was severe upon the historian’s personal ap- 
pearance, and all the world hnows Gibbon was by no means an 
Apollo, but remarkable for his dimimutive stature. At this persvod Gib- 
bon was not acquainted with Voltaire, indeed he had never seen him; 
but shortly after, having occasion to come up to Geneva, he wrote 
to Voltaire expressing his desire that they might meet. Voltaire 
fearing that the object of the designed interview and visit was to gra- 
ufy the satirist’s wit, and knowing that he was far more hideous than 
he man he had ridiculed, he wrote that his house was open to him— 
that he would be received by madame, but that he (Voltaire) could 
not see hum. Gibbon accepted the invitation. The tirst day passed 
away, and the philosopher did not appear; another, with the same 


sally sealed up in his study ; 





fate; another, and he was still hermet 
but on the fourth morning, Voltaire, tired of this imprisonment 
in his own house by a guest, wrote him a characteristick billet, 
declining the honour of an invitation. The next day Gibbon 
left the chateau and took lodgings in the village; his curiosity 
had been piqued, and he pursued his victim with additional zest 
After rusticating about a week, he went one morning over to the 
chateau, and bribed Voltaire’s coachman to bring out one of his 
horses and let him loose under the study windows, while he should 
station himself in the adjoining shrubbery, screened from observa- 
tion. The horse was brought, and away he bounded among the flowers 


and trees, neghing funousiy. In a minute Voltaire was at his 





window ealling his servants, but no one came. Foaming with pas- 


sion, he rushed out ite the garden to catch the animal himself; 
‘‘and,”’ said the old gardener, as he reached this very spot on which 
we stand, Monsieur Gibbon came out from behind yonder clump of 


hose a rire.” 


bushes, * Cefait quelque e Voltaire was like a statue mn 
an instant; there he stood im his red-laced coat and satin cap, with 
lus stockings halfway up to his thighs, leaning on his staff and swear- 
ing! Oh, monsieur, comme il a jure!” and the narrator rolled his 
eyes, as if some horrid recollection were passing through his mind 
* But.” continued he, ** Gibbon did not mind his rage, he put lus 
arms akimbo, and walked round and round lim, eveime bim from 
head to foot, laughing at his spindle shanks and monkey visage, and 
expressing himself thankful that he was not as lean as the philoso 
pher, and glad that he had at least a com anion in ugliness.” 

This cool, practical, English saure, was too much for Voltaire’s 
irascibilitv, and had he rematned longer, he would have committed 


rt he rushed into his study and 


Mr (iy 


some pelsol al dignity Upou Gibbon ; 
ordered his se eretary to run after bon and demand twelve 


sous for the stent of the beast. she seeretarv soon came up wilh 
our quiz and told hun the object of lis missiea 
** Did he ask but twelve sons,” said Gibbon; * take twenty-four, 


' 
my friend, and tell Monsieur Voltaire that 


nk | 


ly was faithfully de 


since I have paid double 


um entitled to another sight 


eres 





itwasan invitation, 





=Te 


written by Voltaire himself, requesting the historian to dine with him 


next day, and at that feast ali bitterness was forgotten for ever. 


Passing through one of the avenues we stopped at * Voltaire’s 


r duwn cut a small shoot 


tree,’ and my venerable guide stoop 
wlich had sprung from the reots. ** Take this, sir,’ said he, with a 
quizzical leer from the corner of hus eve, * for it will be a souvenir 
of Racine 


the roots alfurd sprouts for the pruning-knife 


The pun will be made as long 


as well as Voltaire g as 


xed to Geneva in the afternoon 





I dined in the village and retu 
short distance from town | Stoppe d upon an eminence It was 
near sunset, and as I looked toward the lake, the sun was over my 
ulder and hghting up one of the loveliest scenes I remember. 


Immediately in the foreground there was the most abundant cult:- 





vation, vines and grain mixed up in rich profusion 


the ground sloped gently downward to the water, 


gold, with the shadows deepening at 


From the spot 
where I stood 
which was now one sheet of 
us edges, and covered with a hundred sails hastening to the city on 
As the eye penetrated southward, it encountered on the 


of the Savoy Alps, defined 


its banks 





' 


far horizon the sharp and rugzed out 





e 





as by a pencil on the clear, blue sky, while high above all towered 
Mont Blanc im proud pre-eminence, As I gazed the sun sank be- 
hind the Jura chain, and the solemn colounng of night drew on, 
vet long after the tops of the other higher mountains had become 
gray and cold, the sun still shone on the brow of the old * monarch 


of mountains,” crowning it as with a glory 
Evening closed, and | drove into town as the nightingale wailed 


out the first note of his “* amoros: pensiers.” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


MADELINE. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “*LOVE AND AMBITION.” 





We love to watch the golden dawns uprise 
In the gray east, all beautiful and still ; 
When the pale stars fade slowly from the skies, 
And mists roll dim and gradual from the hill, 
Like wreathing incense ; and the mistrelsies 
Of early birds 1s mingled with the thrill 
Of forest boughs, yet garmshed with the dew, 
Op'ning their verdant arches as the winds pass through 


A scene like this, whate’er our lot may be, 

Time hallows to the soul with charms more rare ; 
Toil steals away the glorious energy 

Of our spring-tide, and love grows cold in care, 
But this hath tokens of the past which we 

Have linked m thought with all things sweet and fair, 
And blessed memones of those that stood 
Around our early path, in holy brotherhood. 


A bright and gentle band they were, in sooth! 
United as the odorous leaves that twine 

Around the household porch we loved in youth ; 
Or kindred buds that beautify one vine ; 

And theirs was friendship garnered up with truth, 
And deep affection—hope almost divine— 

And gentleness unimarred, and pure intents 


Lending angelick grace to carthly Lneaments 


A brighter image is before us now 
Than his we spake of—and no cloud is cast 
O’er the clear sunshine of that girlish brow 
To shiadow forth the sorrows of the past ; 
Thus beauteous in thine Innocence wert thou, 
My sister Madeline '—the loved and last— 
Spared when the cherished group that bughtly shon: 


Upon my bovheod’s eve, to their long rest had gone 
} ‘ , t 


Fifteen brief summers—those alone can tell 
low brief they were, who knew her as I knew — 
Had softened her strange beauty with a spell 
Of mingled innocence and grace—a hue 
Floating and dreamlike, yet remembered well 
In after vears—a purity that grew 
More heavenly with cach succeeding day, 
As moonlight sweeter grows as night's hours roll away 


The jov of all she was—and oft we deemed 

We entertained an angel unawares, 
So much uplike thus actual earth she scemed 

loo fragile for its storms, and for tts cares 
Too meek ; and guilelessiy she dreamed 

Of that which comcs te none—untroubled airs 
Of peace, and love unclouded, and bright vears 
Of happiness, and future bliss unlinked with tears 
That sweet dream was unbroken, while the clay 


Held its celestial inmate; she was blest 


n as she wished until ber dvine day . 





Aud as a wave of sunlicht 


on the breast 
Of ocean shed melts tremulous away, 


. 


She passed all tranquil and serene to rest ; 





Smiling with rapture at the « himps¢ s orven 


To her unclouded faith of God and Christ and heaven 


And there are sweet memorials of her 

Which should not be forgotten—thev are left 
To cheer our fainting spirits mid the str, 

The crime and heartlessness—which have bereft 


Ty 


ve weary path of the sojourner 





In this else lovely world—by gradual thett, 


ght and pure, 


OF all that’s glorious and bri 





« us above, where these shall ave endure 


And points 





For here at morn, ere the first rays of dawn 

Had struggled through the casement—she would flee 
With tresh tlowers gathered from the grove and la 

‘To deck the portrait frames and tapestry ; 
| 


nees, half wit! 





Shading her laughing ¢ rawn 





In bashfulness, and half in cluldish glee, 
As some loved footsteps sounded on the floor, 


Or welcome faces bent admiring at the door 


She loved the hbrary—yon chair of state, 
} 


ce and gilded dig 





nity, 





Robbed of its fi 





Was as her throne, where frequently she sate, 
Guessing in curious awe at what might be 

Buned in tomes antique and huge, ornate 
With many a quaint device and tracery ; 

The lore of Rome, Cologne and Amsterdam. 


And works of master-minds in En 





gland’s age of palm 


Nor were those treasures all unscanned, I ween! 
That noble volume of the Saviour’s life— 
Fabrick most richly wrought of truth serene 
By Hun—victim and conqueror of strile— 


The sainted Taylor, long to her had been 
A mine with truth and calm devotion rife, 
A well of holy thought whose waters rose 
Ever most clear and full, and pure as mountain snows 


And good George Herbert—pleasing bard and qnaint, 
Whose “ Temple,” as his own calm life on earth, 

Breathes with deep holiness—who loved to paint 
‘The village pastor's gentleness and worth, 

Fit record of that meek one militant! 
And Parnell, minstrel of immortal birth, 

Whose strain flows on as crystal from the springs. 


Pure language sweetly linked with pure imaginings 


And Izaak Walton, with his pleasant tales 
Of those meek worthies of the olden time, 
Calm spirits—girded with the strength that quails 
Before no mortal foe—whose faith, sublame 
Yet tranquil, in vicissitude avails 
To blunt temptation’s edge and guard from crime ; 
Beautiful legends of the human heart, 


Preserved through coming time true wisdom to 1 





How eloquent on youthful lips, the words 
Of purity and virtue, flowing on 
Even as the anthem of the summer birds, 
When the untainted air of heaven is won ; 
Or the soft whisperings of angels, heard 
Dy him whose earthly race in faith is ran ; 
Prophetick, im its low and eloquent close, 


Of an eternal rest for toil, and perfect bliss for woes 


She lived among us, as a being sent 

For a short season and then called away ; 
A gitt of hope and love, in mercy lent 

To cheer and guid f ] 

o cheer and vuldcs us iorward on Our way— 

She died, as dieth from the firmament 

The holv radiance of departing day 
Peace to thee, sister, cherished Madeline ; 


The fondest, purest memories of our youth are thine 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


PEN AND INK DRAWINGS, 


BY A SILENT MAN 





THE MINIATURE. 


Mes. Et.verton was a widow, who resided in a small house in 


i remote and unfashionable part of the great city of London. Her 


circumstances had once been affluent; and it was beleved 


. during 


the ulness of her husband, that, in the event of his demise, he 
sould leave his widow in possession of a large and iadependent 
property. Such, however, was not the case, for Mrs. Elverten 


found herself bereaved at onee of her husband and fortune, and left 


with a lovely child to contend against adverse circumstance Stil 
her income, thonch limited, was adequate to her wants, and after 
the iirst tears of widowhood were dried, she could look around her 


lithe room, or gaze upon her beautiful child, and feel that there was 


some comiort ictt her even vet. Fanny grew up i love ess, the 
hght and the joy of her mother’s heart and her lonely dwelling 
place—lonely, for there ts no loneliness like that of two s iry be 
ings in the heartof a great city. Mrs. Elwerton had long been for 


saken by her frends for the fault of poverty, and for awhile she 


felt the desertion bitterly; but when s'ie began to look around her, 





and tind thet others suffered similar slichts; when she percenved 
that the society of one dear being who loves with the warmth of 
filial atlection, comprises so many elements of delight, she ceased 
to sigh for the splend d emoyments of which misfortune had be 

reaved her. It was about the time that Fanny had attained the age 
of twenty, that Mrs. Elverton found it neceseary to receive a 
boarder into the family, to eke out her slender income. Fortunately 
for them, the first applicant was a young Americar, a new-comer in 
London, whose respectability and gentlemanly quiet manners re- 
commended hum at once. He was received with pleasure and soon 
became domesticated in the family. Mrs. Elverton and her daughter 


had not long enjoyed the society of Mr. Lacey. before he fell dan 


gerously sick, and his recovery was pronounced by lis physicians 
extremely doubtful. At thes ersis Fanny displayed all that charitable 
devotedness, all that unwearied watchfulness and care which distress 
calls forth from the gentler portion of our race. Sleep sat hyhtly 


on her eves ; food and water refreshed her not, while the suflermeg 
stranger lay upon his couch of pain Day alter day he proaned be 
neath the weight of his affliction, wile the guardian girl, who had 


devoted herself to his serviec, sympathized with all his sorrows, and 


experienced sufferings hardly less poignant than hisown. She sor 


rowed for him, sick and unhappy in a strange country ; she felt for 
the poor mother, who, at the distance of three thousand miles, after 
watching through long weary nights for tidings from her beloved 
one, received the melancholy news of his affliction, and shuddered, 





lest the next arrival <hould cont her darkest fears. At lenyth 


the stranger part 





ally recovered 4 thanked his hostess and her 


for their kind attentions, and his heart overilowed with 





gratitude which he could hardly find words to express. Wien he 
was able to move, he was permitted to descend from his sick cham- 
ber on warm days, and resume his scat at the corner of the fireplace 
in the little parlour. On these occasions, Fanny Elverton would 


seck to cheer the lonely hours of the guest by playing his favourite 


airs on the piano, and singing his favourite songs. Never were mu- 
sical talents emploved for a better purpose. As the fairy fingers of 
the lady touched the ivory keys the eyes of the feeble man would 
glisten and light up, for the remembered strains of musick would 
recall the blue mountains and feathery forests of his native land, 
the broad river that flowed through his father’s grounds, and the 
palhd face of his mother as she sat by the rustick porch all over- 
grown with flowering honeysuckle 

At length, when poor Lacey was congratulating himself that a ra- 
dical recovery was close at hand; wheu he was preparing to return 


to America, a relapse came like a thunderbolt upon him. In the 


middle of the might he was seized with bleeding at the lungs, and 
lus gasping sobs alarmed the lady of the house It was necessary 
to send tor a phystcian instantly, ‘The only one on whom poor 
Lacey placed reliance lived two miles off. Mrs. Elverton's servant 
Was on a Visit in the country, and there was no one in the house 
whom she could despateh upon the errand 

In this emergency Fanny resolved to go herself for the physician 
Having formed this resolution, she waited not a moment, but tying 
the blue mband of her hat beneath her snowy chin, and ¢ asting her 
cloak around her shoulders, she sallied forth mteo the lone long street 


of London at midnight It was a noble spirit that prompted the 


devoted girl to brave its terrours, Yet, banishing all fear, she sped 


upon her wav Now and then acarnag *, lrenrhted with farr, fatiqued 


beings, returning home trom a route, thundered along the echoing 


pavement, and rambled away in the distance, the glare of its lawmpe 





tirst light ng up the street, then snootug away as rapidly as a 
falling star Once or twice, a wretched temale, emerging from the 


obscurity of a dark alley, stood beneath a lamp-post for an instant, 
seeming in the ghastly gas-light hke a spectral vistlant, with a vie 
sage pale wuh sin and sorrow Onee a rough watchman un 
peded the progress of our herome, but she honestly answered his 
) 


challenge, and, witha brutal yest, the rutlianly guardian of the night 





permitted her to pass on. She had nearly reached the house of the 


physician when she was unexpectedly accosted by a stranger, who 


placed himself betore her with a sw veering air 
“For the love of heaven '” sad the alarmed girl, “ let me pass 
My business is lite and death’ A frend hes dangerously sick—l 


am gomg ior ue paysics 





* A likely tale’ respouded the man. “ Butal so, pretty maid, 
suffer me to be your escort *" 

Dartiny past hun, Fanny flew onward with the speed of a doe 
She caveht trom me to time the sound of hey pursue rs footsteps, 
vut she had strenyth to reac ile} iwsiclin'’s door, pled the kKnocke t, 


and was admitted 





Need I say that tt was so nething more than an ordinary interest 
inthe wellare of a stranger, which prompted Fanny Elverton to 
watch the sick bedof Lacey with such unremitting care’ She 
loved hun—and she dare ito hope that he loved her im return Hh 


rad been so gentle and attentive m= health, s 


» patient and gr ateful 


in sickness; his eyes had beamed such expression whea his lips 


were mute, that i was unpossible to doubt that he loved. Then 
the fond and passionate girl, building upon a supposition, pre tured 
the happiness of a lite beyond the sea, im the flowery savannahs, by 


the proud mountams, the mayestick nvers, and the splendid forests, 





of which, in her imagination, America was made up At length, 
is tf heaven had heard er prayers, l wcy Was Once more restored 
to heath Avain h sthic Was seen at the secial board, and his 
pee sant Voie heard in conversat ou, stronyer and stronger he 
grew each day, and at length he anoounced his intention of depart- 
ing for lis native lang 


One dav, Fanny discovered 1 pon his table a small mmiature = It 


represented a voung and beautiful lady, and beneath it was msenbed 
on the golden setting, &. a. to Francis Lacey. The maiden stood a 
moment im speechless surprise—then, covering her face with her 


hands, she retired to a lonely room to combat and overcome her 
feelings. When she met Lacey again it was with her usual se 
renity and cheerfuimess, and she even bade him adieu with an un- 
faltering voice when he left London for America. Many years af 
terward when Lacey, then the husband of the fair orginal picture, 


was taking the miniature from its case, he found therem the follow 


ing lines written in a fine female hand upon a ship of paper 


Vos, thine the beauty angels prize 





The heart must needs confess 
The softness of thy queenly eyes, 
Thy gentle lovelmens 
And thon art happy— since ‘tis thine 
To Lear his Whbperea vows, 
Ww ive and Constancy entwime 
‘Theor garlands round your brows 
And he shall press th tidal wreath 
i nth it ut fair, 
And fealty unte thee till death 
Hetore the allar »wear 
toh’ may ve never hour 
When first njoy ve met, 
Nor ever w without the power, 
To sever and forget 
MELANCHOLY The Hon. George L. Kinnaird, who was badly scnived 
on board the steamboat Plora, died at the hospitable mansion ot Genera 
Lytie, of Cincinnat Mr. Kinnaird was on his way to Philadelpioa, where he 
was to have Leen married, previous to the meeting of congress. It is difficult 
to imagine amore melancholy reverse 
ANTARCTICK Exrentyion.—The frends of scrence will learn with pleasure 
that this great expedition will sad some tune this winter The ships wil 
forthwith rendezvous at Norfolk 
Rip VAN WINKLE. —Tihis Story wos probably suggested by the account given 


of Epimenides, one of the Grecian worlhies, Who was said to have slept in 


acave filty-seven veares 





Suspicion.—Suspicion is the eflect of a ation, misdirected by the 
imagination. by is always a symptom of insanity 
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SELECT POETRY. hand across their mouths, a sign that they had drunk the lifeblood 





: ae of a foe! 
POPULAR SONGS. | As they drew near to the village the old men and the women be- 
| gan to meet them, and now a scene ensued that proved the fallacy 
}of the old fable of Indian apathy and stoicism. Parents and chil- 
BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. |! dren, husbands and wives, brothers and sisters met with the most 





rapturous expressions of joy; while wailings and lamentations 


SEE THE SUMMER LEAVES ARF. COMING. | were heard from the relatives of the killed and wounded. The pro- 








| cession, however, continued on with slow and measured step, in ca- 
Ser the summer leaves are coming, i} dence to the solemn chant, and the warriours maintained their fixed 
On the plants and on the trees, | and stern demeanor. 
And the birds that have been roaming ' Between two of the principal chiefs rode a young warriour, who 
Under brighter skies than these | had distinguished himself in the battle. He was severely wounded, 
Breezes breathe so soft, they only | so as with difficuly to keep on his horse ; but he preserved a seren 
Curl the surface of the sea ; 1 and steadfast countenance, as if perfectly unbarmed. His mother 
But my heart feels sad and lonely, || had heard of his condition. She broke through the throng, and 


Without thee, love! without thee! 


i 
: }, rushing up, threw her arms around him and wept aloud. He kept 
c VT will ' || up the spirit and demeanor of a warriour to the last, but expired 
PEED; Seo Wee SERS FOS SNIPES || shortly after he had reached his home 


k Cool = ~—_ ry ra long 5 || The village was now a scene of the utmost festivity and triumph 
sd pate is full o - ay tahapelaty || The banners, and trophies, and scalps, and painted shields were ele- 
avery grove 1s full of song | vated on poles near the lodges. ‘There were war-feasts, and scalp. 


Sunny, when we roved together, 
E’en the winter seemed to me ; 

And how sad is summer weather, 
Without thee, love ! without thee ' 


! dances, with warlike songs and savage musick ; all the mbabiuants 
|| were arrayed in their festal dresses; while the old heralds went 
|, round from lodge to lodge, promulgating with loud voices the events 
| of the battle and the exploits of the various warriours. 
—_— {| Such was the boisterous revelry of the village; but sounds of 
I'D BE YOUR SHADOW. another kind were heard on the surrounding hulls ; piteous wailings 
; of the women, who had retired thither to mourn im darkness and 
I'd be your shadow, my own dear love ; | solitude for those who had fallen in battle. There the poor mother 
, Your steps I'd follow, where’er you rove of the youthful warriour who had returned home in triumph but to 
Then I'd resemble the form you wear, die, gave full vent to the anguish of a mother’s heart. How much 
How cold a copy of one so fair! || does this custom among the Indian women of repairing to the hill- 
But I'd not leave you when Bed wesc || tops m the mght, and pouring forth their wailings for the dead, call 
Though there's no shadow when there's no sun to mind the beautiful and affecting passage of Seripture, * In Rama 
| was there a voice heard, lamentation, and weeping, and great mourn- 
ing, Rachel weeping for her children, and would not be comforted, 
| because they are not.” 


| 
| 
ti 


I'd be your echo, my own dear love ; | 
Unseen I'd follow where’er you rove ; 
Each word you utter, | would repeat, 
How vain to rival a voice so sweet ; | 
But I'd be with you when dark days come, 
Though faithless echo in storms is dumb 


CLIMATE WEST OF THR ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


A remarkable fact, characteristick of the country west of the 


Rocky Mountains, 1s the mildness and equability of the climate. That 
great mountaim barner seems to divide the continent into different 
— vee : sow pr ~ AE _ | climates, even in the same degrees of latitude. The rigorous win- 
EXTRACTS FROM NEW PUBLICATIONS, ters and sultry summers, and all the capricious inequalities of tem- 
perature prevalent on the Atlantick side of the mountains, are but 
IRVING'S ASTORIA. |; little felt on their western declivities. The countnes between them 


. j and the Paertick are blest with milder and steadier temperature, re- 
Everytuine connected with the aborigines of the country, their sembling the climates of parallel latitudes in Europe. — In the 





| 
| 
' 
| 


plains 
aitiquities, traditions, customs, and manners, must necessarily be |; and valleys, but little snow falls throughout the winter, and usually 


one of the ost interesting features in the literature of the i melts while falling. It rarely hes on the ground more than two days | 


at a time, except on the summits of the mountains. ‘The winters 
are rainy rather than cold. ‘The rams are five months, from the 
middle of October to the middle of March, are almost incessant, and 
often accompanied by tremendous thunder and lightning. ‘The winds 
our readers. | prevalent at this season are from the south and southeast, which 
was || usually bring rain. ‘Those from the north and the southwest are the 

RETURN OF A WAR PARTY. | harbingers of fair weather and a clearsky. ‘The residue of the year, 

|| from the middle of March to the middle of October, an interval of 
seven months, 1s serene and delightful. There is scarcely anv rain 
throughout this time, yet the face of the country is kept ‘fresh and 
verdant by nightly dews, and occasionally by humid fogs m the 


people who now occupy the ancient seat of the * stoicks of the || 
woods.” We have therefore transenbed some pleasing morceaus 


from Mr. Irving’s late work, which cannot fail to be agreeable to | 


Preparations were now made for this great martial ceremony. All 
the finery and equipments of the warriours were sent forth to them, 
that they mht appear to the greatest advantage. ‘Those, too, who 
had remained at home, tasked their wardrobes and toilets to do ho- | 
nour to the procession 

The Arickaras generally go naked, but, like all savages, they have 
their gala dress, of which they are nota little vain. ‘This usually 
consists of a gay sureoat and leggins of the dressed skin of the 
antelope, resembling chamois leather, and embroidered with poreu- | 
pine quills brilliantly dyed. A buffalo robe is thrown over the right 
shoulder, and across the left 1s slung a quiver of arrows. They 
wear gay coroncts of plumes, particularly those of the swan; but 
the feathers of the black eagle are considered the most worthy, be- 
Ing @ sacred bird among the Indian warriwurs. Tle who has killed i the Pacifick ocean, extending from latitude twenty degrees to at 
an enemy in his own land, is entitled to drag at his heels a fox- || least fifty degrees north. These temper the heat of summer, so that 
skin, attached to each moceasin ; and he who has slain a grizzly | in the shade no one is incommoded bv the perspiration; they also 
bear, wears a necklace of his claws, the most glorious trophy that a || soften the rigours of winter, and produce such @ moderation in the 
hunter can exhibit | climate, that the mhabitants can wear the same dress throughout 

An Indian toilet is an operation of some toil and trouble; the |! the year - 
warriour has often to paint himself from head to fvot, and is ex- |) ; INDIAN SRPCLCREE 
tremely capricious and difficult to please, as to the hideous distribu- 
tion of streaks and colours. A great part of the morning, there- 
fore, passed away before there were any signs of the distant pageant 


|| mornings. These are not considered preyudicial to health, sine: 
! both the natives and the whites sleep in the open air with perfect 
impunity. While this equable and bland temperature prevails 
throughout the lower country, the peaks and ridges of the vast 
mountains by which it is dominated, are covered with perpetual 


snow. This renders them discernible at a great distanee, shining 
j}at times hike bright summer clouds, at other times assuming the 
|| most aerial tints, and always forming brilliant and striking featur 

|} in the vast landscape. ‘The mild temperature prevalent throughout 
the country ts attributed by some to the succession of winds from 








| A singular lodge one hundred and fifty feet in cirenmference, 
supported by the trunks of twenty trees, about twelve inches in dia- 


In the meantime a profound stillness reigned over the village. Most |! meter, and forty-four feet long. Across these were laid branches 
of pine and willow trees, so as to yield a tolerable shade. At the 


of the inhabitants had gone forth; others remained in mute expee- ; ; 
yg » » te q » — . , nto » 

tation. All sports and occupations were suspended, excepting that | st end, ree diately opposite the door, three bodies lay interred 
3 lw > ~ - ! » he — . . 
in the lodges the painstaking squaws were silently busied preparing |! with their feet toward the east. At the head of each grave was a 
the repast for the warriours | branch of red cedar firmly planted inthe ground. At the foot was 
| a large buffalo’s scull, painted black. Savage ornaments were sus- 
| pended in various parts of the edifice, and a great number of chil- 

dren’s moccasins. From the magnitude of this building, and the 


It was near noon that a mingled sound of voices and rude mn- 
sick faintly heard from a distance, gave notice that the procession 
was on the march. ‘The old men and such of the squaws as could 
leave their employments hastened forth to meet it. In a little | U™me and labour that must have been expended in erecting 1t, the 
while it emerged from behind a bill, and had a wild and picturesque bodies which it contained were probably those of noted warriours 
appearance as it came moving over the summit in measured step, and hunters 
and to the cadence of songs and savage instruments; the warlike | FISH OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER 
standards and trophies flaunting aloft, and the feathers, and paint, | About the beginning of February, a small kind of fish, about six 
and silver ornaments of the warriours glaring and glittering in the |) inches long, called by the natives the uthlecan, and resembling the 
sunshine || smelt, made its appearance at the mouth of the river Columina. It 

The pageant had really something chivalrous in its arrangement. |! is said to be of delicious flavour, and so fat as to burn like a ean- 
The Arickaras are divided into several bands, each bearing the name |, dle, for which it is often used by the natives. It enters the nver 
of some animal or bird, as the buffalo, the bear, the dog, the phea- | in immense shoals, like solid columns, often extending to the di pth 
sant. The present party consisted of four of these bands, one of | of tive or more feet, and is scooped up by the natives with smal! 
which was the dog, the most esteemed in war, being composed of || nets at the end of poles. In this way they will soon fill a canoe, or 
young men under thirty, and noted for prowess. It is engaged on || form great heaps upon the river banks. These fish constitute a 
the most desperate occasions. ‘The bands marched in separate bo- | principal article of their food ; the women drying them and string- 
dies under their several leaders. ‘The warriours on foot came first, ing them on cords — . 
in platoons of ten or twelve abreast; then the horsemen. Each | ‘The sturgeon makes its appearance in the river shortly after the 
band bore as an ensign a spear or bow decorated with beads, por- || uthlecan, and is taken in different ways, by the natives: sometimes 
cupine quills and painted feathers. Each bore its trophies of scalps, || they spear it ; but oftener they use the hook and line, and the net. 
elevated on poles, their long black locks streaming in the wind. || Occasionally, they sink a cord in the river by a heavy weight, with 
Each was accompanied by its rude musick and minstrelsy. In this || a buoy at the upper end, to keep it floating. To this cord several 
way the procession extended nearly a quarter of a mile. The war- || hooks are attached by short lines, a few feet from each other, and 
riours were variously armed, some few with guns, others with bows || baited with small fish. This apparatus is often set toward night, 
and arrows, and war clubs; all had shields of buffalo hide, a kind of | and by the next morning several sturgeon will be found hooked by 
defence generally used by the Indians of the open prairies, who have |} it; for though a large and strong fish, it makes but little resistance 


not the eovert of trees and forests to protect them. ‘They were |! when ensnared. 


j 


| 


painted in the most savage style. Some had the stamp of a red ' The salmon, which are the prime fish of the Columbia, and as im- 


portant to the piscatory tribes as are the butialoes to the hunters of 
the prairies, do not enter the river until toward the latter part of 


| May, from which time, until the middle of August, they abound, and 


are taken in vast quantities, either with the spear or seine, and 


| mostly in shallow water. An inferiour species succeeds, and conti- 


nues from August to December. It is remarkable for having a dou- 
ble row of teeth, half an inch long and extremely sharp, from whence 
it has received the name of dog-toothed salmon. 

CANADIAN VOVAGEURS. 

The dress of these people is generally half civilized, half savage. 
They wear a capot, or surcoat, made of a blanket, a striped cotton 
shirt, cloth trousers, or leathern legein, moccasins of deer-skin, 
and a belt of variegated worsted, from which are suspended the 
knife, tobacco-pouch, and other implements. Their language 1s of 
the same pieabald character, being a French patois, embroidered 
with Indian and English words and phrases 

The lives of the voyageurs are passed in wild and extensive rovings, 
in the service of individuals, but more especially of the fur traders. 
They are generally of French descent, and inherit much of the 
gayety and lightness of heart of their ancestors, being full of anec- 
dote and song, and ever ready for the dance. They inherit, too, a 
fund of civility and complaisance; and, instead of that hardness 
and grossness which men in laborious life are apt to indulge toward 
each other, they are mutually obliging and accommodating ; inter- 
changing kind offices, yielding each other assistance and comfort in 
every emergency, and using the familiar appellations of “cousin” 
and “brother,” when there is in fact no relationship. Their natural 
good-will is probably heightened by a community of adventure and 
hardship in their precarious and wandering life. 

No men are more submissive to their leaders and employers, more 
capable of enduring hardship, or more good-humoured under priva- 
tions. Never are they so happy as when on long and rough expe- 
ditions, toiling up rivers or coasting lakes: encamping at mght on 
the borders, gossipping round their fires, and bivouacking in the open 
air. They are dexterous boatmen, vigorous and adroit with the oar 
and paddle, and will row from morning untid night without a mur- 
mur. The steersman often sings an old traditionary French song, 
with some regular burden in which they all join, keeping time with 
ts, or relax in exertion, it 





their oars; if at any time they flag in spiri 
is but necessary to strike up a song of the kind to put them all in 
fresh spirits and activity. The Canadian waters are vocal with 
these little French chansons, that have been echoed from mouth to 


| mouth, and transmitted from father to son, from the earliest days of 


the colony: and it has a pleasing effect, in a still golden summer 





| evening, to see a batteau gliding across the bosom of a lake, and 


boat. In the e 


ping its oars to the cadence of these quaint old ditties, or sweep- 





ing along in full chorus, on a bright sunny morning, down the 
transparent current of one of the Canada rivers. 
But we are talking of things that are fast fading away! Th 


march of mechanical invention is d 


riving everything poetical before 

it. The steamboats, which are fast dispelling the wildness and 
romance of our lakes and rivers, and aiding to subdue the world 
nto commonplace, are proving as fatal to the race of the Canadian 
voyageurs as they have been to that of the boatmen of the Missis- 
sippl. Ther ul ry 1s departed They are no longer the lords of 


our internal seas, and the great navigators of the wilderness. Some 





of them may still occasionally be seen coasting the lower lakes with 
their frail barks, and pitching their camps and lighting their fires 
upon the shores; but their range is fast contracting to those remote 
waters, and shallow and obstructed rivers, unvisited by the steam- 
irse of years they will gradually disappear; their 
songs will die away like the echoes they onee awakened, and the 
Canadian voyageurs will become a forgotten race, or remembered, 








like their associates the Indians, among the poetical images of past 
times, and as themes for local and romantick asso*iations. 
ANTELOPES. 

There are two kinds of antelopes in these regions, one nearly the 
size of the common deer, the other not much larger than a goat 
Their colour is a light gray, or rather dun, slightly spotted with 
white ; and they have small horns like those of the deer, which 





jj they never shed. Nothing ean surpass the delicate and elegant 


; as fit a sul 


finish of their limbs, in wiuch lightness, elasticity and strength, are 
wonderfully combined. All the attitudes and movements of this 
beautiful animal are graceful and picturesque ; and it 1s altogether 
tyect for the fanciful uses of the poet, as the oft-sung ga- 
zelle of the east 

Their habits are shy and capricions ; they keep the open plains, 
are quick to take the alarm, and bound away with a fleetness that 


| defies pursuit. When thus skimming across a prairie in the autumn, 


their light gray or dun colour blends with the hue of the withered 
herbage, the swiftness of their motion batiles the eve, and they al- 
most seem unsubstantial forms, dnven hke gossamer before the 
wind 

While they thus keep to the open plain and trust to their speed, 


| they are safe; but they have a prurient curiositv that sometimes 


| now displayed by Signor Anneili, at the corner of ¢ 


betrays them to their rum. When they have seud for some distance 
and left their pursuer behind, they will suddenly stop and turn to 
gaze at the object of their alarm. If the pursuit is not followed up 


‘ 
they will, after a time, vield to their inquisitive hankering, and re- 
turn to the place from whence they have been frightened 





THE FINE ARTS. 








FOREIGN ARTISTS, 
It gives us pleasure at all times to see the progress of foreign artists in our 
country, and we have been gratitied by the exhibition of pictures which are 


ramber-street and Broad- 
way. There is great deheacy of pencilling m manv of the portraits, and a 
truth mm the 





ery which ts particularly agreeable to our taste. His great 
ieture of a farnily struggling against the overwhelming waters of the de- 
uge has attracted much attention, and we hope the publick has remune- 
rated him for bis labour. 





Another Italian artist, Signor Gamberdella, has been with us afew months , 
and has shown several specimens of chalk-drawing and lithography that are 


| truly admirable. He likewise paints in oil: and his knowledge of drawing 


must recommend his productions in either department, for the great requisite 
of truth. 
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SELECT ESSAYS. 


THE BACHELOR AND THE MARRIED MAN. 





BY M. M NOAH. 
NoruiNo is more common thanto term asingle gentleman, who is 
near the age of fifty, “an incorrigible bachelor,” * a gone case,” 
* an ureclaimable anc te,” 





ite,” “a man dead to the fascinations of 
beauty,” ete. We have long suspected that there were exceptions to 
the general rule, and do conscientiously believe, that if old bachelors 
were treated witha little more Caristian charity ; if a sunny smile 
from an arch blue eve was occasionally directed toward them; u 
they were greeted with a hind look instead of a frown, and a cor- 


! 





dial welcome iwstead of a cold recognizance and an indifferent toss 
of the head; if young ladies, taking pity on the forlorn condition 
of an old bachelor, would deem it an act of duty to pet them a l:t- 
tle more than they do, many a heart that now resembles the * wind 
of the winter might,” would be soothed and subdued; many an 
icicle would be melted; many a withered shrub would be trans. 
planted and flourish in a warmer clime 

I had an invitation to spend an evening lately with an old friend 
in St. Mark’s Place. “It is the anniversary of my wedding-day, 
and I have always celebrated it,” said he ; * we shall have a plea- 
i 


sant family party: do come, aud if you please, bring a friend or 





two. We shall have some musich—probably a dance.” He was 


a merchant, in easy circumstances ; prudent and systematick in all 


his concerns; cujoying lite discreetly ; living well and wuhin his 





income ; LOspitalie in reason, and occasionady happy to see a trie nd ; 
possessing good taste and good temper, a sound judgment, and a 
love of rational enjoyment. | determmed to go; and, uf possible, 
to persuade my old fmend and compamon, Tom Courtney, to ac- 
company me. 

‘Tom was an old bachelor, of fortune and talent; he bad, for many 


It was ten o'clock when I called m at hus lodgings 


years, rented a parlour and bed-room, in which he would sleep and 
breakfast ; read, write and mde until three; and then, in old times, 
take his dinner at the City-hotel, but, in later periods, « 


macaroni at Delmonico’s; a canvass-back at Sandy Welch's; or, 


itor iils 





a five o'clock dinner with Miltord; would **drop in” at an early 
bour with me on Sunday—for | dine early on that day to let the 
maids go to chureh ; and tre que ntly had the ple asure Of lis corm- 
pany to tea and toast in the evening. He was an admirer of beauty ; 
never railed against matrimony; and yet never received anv en- 
couragement to wed. ‘The ladies all appeared to like him, without 


t 


caring for him ; and in old umes, when stulness and fastidiousness 





were unknown, ‘Tom always got lus kiss from the girls without fig! 


— 


ing for it, in playing forfeits aud hunt the slipper. He was a man 
to like, but not to love; he took no pains to 
considered him an odd ecard, shuitiled into the pack, and not allowed 
to pair of with any mate. ‘Tom was out when T ealled; and al- 
though it was ten o'clock, his bed was not yet made; everything 
around looked cold and comfortless. [ scrawled a billet with my 
pencil, informing him that at dusk [ should expect to find hun at 


home, and left the room, not even alarming that fa:thtul record of 


iris 


ract, and the 





celibacy, an old cat, who was dozing near the fender 

I found him punctually to the hour, dressed rather more gay than 
usual, and in excellent spirits. We were soon in St. Mark's Place, 
and were cordially reccived by my friend and ushered into the well- 
lighted, handsomely-turnished, and most comfortable drawing-rooms 
Wo were soon surrounded ly groups of ladies and ger tlemen ; tea 
was handed around, and conveisativa became lively and entertaim- 
ing. Tom tried several times to shuille out of the . and cast an 


ake a retreat to the wiist 








anxious look i the corner, hoping to 1 
table, when a little scene occurred, which fixed his attention and 
created no ordinary interest in his mind. The lady and gentlewan 
of the house, most untashionably some would say, were seated to- 
gether on the sofa, when the door opened, and a fine little fellow, 
neatly dressed, about nine years of age, with an open manly coun- 
tenance, entered the room; he was followed by a delicately-tormed, 
handsome boy, of about seven, and a chubby, full-laced fellow, with 
volden hair, of five, and a nurse having a litle girl in her arms of 
bewitching sweetness and beauty, who presented ner mother witha 
rich bouquet of flowers—the bovs had eac rifling orft for 
their father, and were each repaid with a kiss and a tender caress of 
congratulation. ‘The company gathered round the group.“ It is 
the anniversary of my wedding-day,” said my friend, * and my Int- 
tle ones are presenting their usual gift.” ** Joy! joy!" resoundes 





h some t 





throughout the room—* May you live long and happy !’ ** a thousand 
joyful returns |"? were re-echoed by the company. * They are all joytul 
returns,” said my friend. * Never was the wedded state more 
happy. Ten years have I been married, and in that time not acloud 
has fora moment obscured the golden sunshine of my happiness— 
not an unkind word or look have | received from my beloved com. 
panion. By a happy union of tempers—by mutual confidence, ma- 


} ’ 


tual respect, and mutual forbearance—by studying each ot 


hers 
wishes and comforts, and rendering our home happy and tranquil, 
ten years have passed like a single month—the same gav, cloudless, 
cheerful honey-moon, and thus surrounded by our friends, and these 
endearing pledges of atlection, I have a right to sav to all who are 
single and are near me, * Lose no more time—be happy as | am; 
life is short—pleasure is transitory—seek for happiness tn the bosom 
of your family.” ”’ Tom walked pensively in the other room; his 
face was like a book in which strong-varied yet melancholy 
traces were to be read; he sighed deeply, took one or two hasty 
pinches of snuif, and appeared to be im deep thought. What say 
vou to a rubber of whist, Tom '* * No, no—not now; I feel heavy ; 
T feel if I wanted something to relieve me from a dead weight here 
about my heart.” * 1 know what you want, ‘T'om—a romp and 
a dance with the girls ; come, ladies, my friend here is anxious for a 
partner—come stike up the tambarine.” 
new life, he danced with spirit and animation, paid a thousand com- 
plimeuts to the ladies, all of the old school, to be sure, yet im per- 
fect sincerity and good keeping, but he attached himseil quite close 
to a charming intellectual gwl of some twenty-live 
beside her at supper, and while the tongue, the chicken-salad, and 
the ice-cream were disappearing, they seemed to have lost sight of 
all the dainties of the ta in a very interesting fére-a-tefe.  * Oh 
ho!” savs I, “is it so’ Tom gave me a most significant wink as 
I brushed passed him, and a few months afterward | received ar 
embossed card, with a white mband, on which was engraved—* Mr 
and Mrs. Thomas Courtney, at home on Wednesday ‘ceening, from 
ewht to ten o'clock.” ** So, so,” says I to my wife, * Nal despcrandum 
should ever be the moito of an old bachelor.” 








Pom appeared to have 


seated himeseli 















TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 





Our drawer ts so loaded with contributions that tt would reguire a column to enume 
vatethem. Wethercfore entreat the wndulzence of our friends. The serves of 
sonnets by X.,” are very clever wn thew way, but they would require more pruning 
than we have time or inclination to bestow. His translations from Schiller, want 
the syartt of the philosopher and poet ; they are not good enough for the Murror 

The “ Address to an Unchained Eagle,” by * Vieran,” Aas been antrctpated 

and surpassed by one of our cleverest writers. The essay * On the Genius of 

Dante,” ts too long for the Merror. If the writer would condense as work wmto 

one quarter part the space, or re-write ut wn bricf numbers, it would answer, We 

like the spirit of ut very muca. 








THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 17, 1836 


A SHOKT FARCE, 

Editor sttting at hts table, which ts piled up with “ the effusions of genus,” wa 
type and tn manuscript, and up to hts knees wa newspapers and rejected articles 
Editor. \Openiag a nicely-sealed, rose-tinted letter ; reads) 

SONNET 

BY FITZHEKBERT MELDEW, Es@ 

The cuckoo, emblem of my heart, 

Not verry mild, not verry smart 
Throws uf under the table, and ts about to lean on hus elbows, when a loud ray 

ping wu Acard at the door 
Editor. Come in' 
(Enter three gentlemen mm whiskers and canes.) 


(Here the influ 





mal magnetism be to mantiest weelf wm cerlaim in 





describable expressvons in the faces of the wistters 
Mr. A. 1 should like to know, sir, if you are ono of the editors of the 


New-York Mirror’ 





Editor. Lam, sir. IU should like to Know your business ' 
Mr. A. (Hutching hts cane up under his arm, as tf to be sure ut were rea fe 
ime drawing a Mirror from Ass pocket! Will you te 


use, and at the same t 
me, Sir, Who wrote tus poem signed A? 
liter. L wrote 








A. Weill, then let me tell vou, that | have come here to have 
satisiaction wr up ya the other went wn brud +a if fo serew fh urage 
up, rubbing thear chins smartly against their collars.) tor let me tell y 
that | am not disposed to subaut to such raillery and satire. That article is 
sddressed to E. L. by A. and expresses my feelings in a certam de ate 
aifulr, Low exactly for a mere comecidence Sir, you must 


Editor. Allow me, sir’ Here ts a very common case 

















you all the satistaction you want, without throwing ju SY 
or kicking you over the door-step 

Mr. A. Sir, do you mean 4 

Messrs. B. and ¢ In one echo.) Sir, do you mean 

Editor. Gentiemen, when did this delicate affaar you speak of happen 

Mr. A. Last month, su 

Editor. (Taking down a volume of poems, and showing the wdentical 
Here is the proce which has made you all so billows. You will 7 tive 
that it was i ed six years ago! 

Mr. A. (B ‘ his ears.) it very ques 

Mr. BL What awe riul comewence 

Mr. C. Lai perfectiy astonished‘ 

Editor. Geutiemen, | am busy, (tur his back on them 
E-reunt the three gentlemen mm wha ’ t the editor rem ace 

more solus, to muse over the follres of mankind 

Death of General Mort: our melancholy duty to rec the deat 

this estimable and lamente son. He died very suddeniv on Saturaas 





store of Mr. Graham, corner of Fulton an 


decease of this excellent man, society has su 


To him, the young and the mnddle-aged hed 
nu there was ho guile; a yt and tera 
tne humanity. Though he had hyed beyond the 








and he has gone to recet » reward of faithfulness unto death. General 


Morton was probably the oldest comuussioned military officer m the United 
States. Ile had been intimately acquainted with most of the distiumuished 
men i the country, and had received testimonials of ther regard. He had 
served tn various civil Capacities, to lis own honour and to the publick ad 
vantage. He was the centre of polite society mi this city, where his wrbanity 


and refinement of manners won the affection of frends and 





of strangers. He lived for the happiness of others. He has left that envia 


e le t 





gacy of the good man, a character above reproach 


e's lecture.—The mtroductory lecture before the rcantile I 





Mr. Cushin 


ry Association, by the Ilon. Caleb Cus 





g, of Massachusetts, has been 





spoken of in terms of high commendation. We have an exalted opmon of 
this gentleman's talents, and we are well aware of his great and varied ac 


ishinents . but we have too good an opinion of him to lavish un jua 





tied praise ou all hus literary performances, Wilhout distinction The sulyeet 


of tus lecture on this occasion Was the great commercia 





terprise of Co 
lumbus in the discovery of America, and though he managed it with more 
tiulity than any inferior man could have done with greater exertion, we are 
not prepared to subscribe to the opimon of the daily press, that it was a 
masterly performance. Its true that Mr. Cushing apologized for the « 

lactick style of the composition; and well he might have done so, for we 


ventuse to say that nine-tenths of it had been written for a very differen 
purpose than publick delivery it contained, nevertheless, some striking 
and original positions and a few brilliant passages, Which in the han ota 
more practised speaker, would have well nigh unroofed Clinton Ha Mr 
Cusiuuc¢ has the energy of temperament rather than of genus. He es 
not speak home to the heart Hic cannot electrity an audience Ilis mat 


ner is a hon-conductor If he had a better se Lot oratory than the 





ft representatives, (the very worst imaginable, next to Harvard University, 
there would be some chance of lis Waprovement in tus respect Mr 


Cushing possesses very creat talents, and would shine in the cabinet 


South's Thucydids The Harpers have published the first American ed 
tion of “ Smath’s Thucydides,” making number twenty-two of the Classica 


Library. Simuth’s translation is very accurate and close, as many a student 


of the Plague of Athens will ackuowledge with gratitude. The work is, 





Withal, very elegantly executed, and deserves a careful perusal.— The Reli- 
gious Opumons and Character of Washington, by KE. C. M*Guire. We have 


not had opportunity of reading this book, published also by the Harpers , 





mut we hall its appearance, on account of the erroneous impressious Which 
have been received, as to the religious character of the father of lus coun- 
try. We presume the book before us contaims facts. If so, it must be ex 
ceeding!|y Valuabie 


Consistency.— There ts nething more uncommen than consistency in our 
motives to acuon. What we commence from the mmpulse of virtue, we 
often continue from the promptings of ambition. Biotives of avarice even, 
frequently end in impulses of putlick gcod. 


. 


A grave joke.—Many good stones are told of old Ethan Allen, of revolutionary 
memory. The following ts not a bad one :—He was one evening ata party 
where his well-known courage was the theme of conversation. “ He fears 
nothing,” sai one ; “and | would wager any amount that he would not he- 
Sitate to go into the churchyard across the way, and bring a skull from one 
of the open tombs there,” added another. The wager was agreed upon, and 
one of the party suddenly left the apartment, as Allen entered tt. The ab. 
sent bon wieant procured a sheet, whitened his face, and re paired to one of the 
vaults in question 





1, Willi the View ot f htening the old veteran, should he 
have the temerity to further the wishes of the company Allen was made 


acquainted with the nature of the wage 


and without a moment's hes: 
rte 





tation, said he would bring the required skull and lay it upon the ts 











He went to the vault and laid his hand upon one, when his concealed 
jUatance cried out in a sepulchral tone, * That's mane’ © Very well,” 
plied he, and picked up anether. When the same voice also repeated, * That's 
manr,teoo™ * That can true,” returned the imperturbable hero, * for 


no man can have two shulis' 1 this juickly lett the vault, with the 


memento mori in his band, his friend ft wi nu hot haste, hall-trightened 


outot hissenses. Allen, h 8 est reached the room where he had 





lett his companions, and 





table, exclaimed, * The 





4) 
gentiomen, there you have 





OOK at it lickiv, for the fellow ts close 
behind me that owns it" The man in the sheet unmmediately came in, and 
the lauch Was universal against " 





























Life and death Thales, who lived between the thirty-itth and filty-eihth 
olyinpiads, Was the first Greek who tau the tnmeorta ol the sou 
Among his dectrines was thos, that there ts no difference between life and 
leath, What he meant by tt parades must have been, that the soul of 
man Hocessartiiy bears hoe relation te time, and that the t y only suffers a 
modineation of being, when t undergoes the change called death The 
names aul death ex) s only t manner ih Which we are affected 
Vy certann natural appearances, TH men « ive made to understand this 

¥ would realize the great truth, that they already live in eternity , that 
the mind ts essentially | essive forevil or tor good, and that as the in 
Inngement of natura IWS Cartics punishment to the offender and capaci 
tates him ha ess In his present 1 of being, he must @ fertien be 
bia eto , aj re t 

Lon Preceptor for the French A rdion An the new publeations on 

var ‘ table, i Pr for the French Accordion.” This 
© work st Lan ¢ ely ¥ principle, and by its 
‘ person who > t ‘ t taste for t “concord of swect 
‘ can s} va ’ play this 1 vl instrument 
i I ak i “ t t is and agree 
| nu i ‘ i t of playing tt ts 
! ‘ nlore secu itasow nu . Iv become 
ents w t iss i l t, rules and ex 
‘ ses, the work cou ' ¢ than tw i stile rs, i luding 
several sacred es. | ay be it Mi \W iworth, at the fa 
‘ tore in Broa 4) eW 

4 a a t rr iM t t i to form genoral 
principles a s cane A he reason ts, that 

vur ¢ i ‘ iw ‘ minute vittes which de 
tiie i mis a ‘ tare « ‘ tu examine 
them weve ytl “ . t te ! Inf ‘ 
geteral prim ipic Nee ‘ vt or cut a ay ‘ x them we 
“ tn a the | \ ‘ si cr powers of 
timed to trac diilere ‘ t t pr ye resen i ‘ nest men en in 
the ap} ' ' os, ‘ i ’ k There may be abstract 
ner prime os, W ia i ' Vy, Would be | thea 
thsu Mont says somew tw ' » principles except 

ev hare reve { st ' t 

Vv Jamieson. — We e glad tet that t very clever woman is pre 
paring @ new « i wa ! There are tew works of dra 
natch criticismt wt ed withit. M Jainitieson has been a profound 
t tof Sian ‘ has ‘ * thana ¥ @ise to by 

the econee; t at esxpren cmaice characters, in their 

plet ‘ \ Jia " Ivie is, however, not 

wa ‘ wh. Whe t et ts are alawst pues of Jeremy 

Taylor's angelick en Vet ter all, she is avery Superiour woman, 
with a heart pesioetly “ ! Neetu of nature 

} It wa Mril tou wt tional prepndices in 
Engia Thel t ‘ an all-perva 

vel f arist ‘ an i, v “ ta V amante 
step out of ; ©, part ariy at bee stothem for support. It ts gra 

ying to learn t i 4 letter trom Mr. Forrest to the editor of the 
Plaindealer, that Macrs has boen true to his own gentlemanly character, 
uid has taken our excclient countryman by the hand, as becomes a brother 
ehius 

Are t The papers are tf ol putls on the virtues of kreosote as @ 
ure fort i ‘ We would caution « readers not to tamper with this 
lancerous extract I aoerd wath: the eatest care, disastrous conse 
juences will follow. We know a la Whose face Was partially paralyzed 

us ’ She nearly t be vere It is hiehly ant septick, and is, 
when dropped on the t we, tiinost Immediately by the system 
It is ally tt v " ‘ tsol water 

Christe Int eo | honot Christianity, it 1s impossible to 
trace the least n sity oF a itihes nh, Whie tm every & mpt 
te vert it, the tw ence af s es h passion is discoverable. To 
the inquirer into the trath of revelation, itis therefore woportant to consi 
der, that in adopting sou the one side or the other, he has his choice 

tween pre 4 ‘ jlereste e of trutt 

Female erpression.—'I a rated Ik © Paine, one of the sieners of the 
Dee nof Indepr nde vin ‘ yaf ' to an assembly, 
1 see a noted beauty Who was te we the meeting with her presence 
When he w ved Ut ‘ 1 bein > how he lf her eppoarance 

Fu * exclaimed the ’ 1 her ha puna she has ne 
nore expres i than @ 40 i 


A tough pob.—In an action inthe case, at the supreme court in Massachu 


tts, (Thompson vs. Winchester.) tor intonging Thompson's patent nght to 


se 
s juack medicines, Jud Morton cha ithe jury, that they mast be 
satished irom the evidenec, that the celendant’s medicmes were worse than 
the 5 ntul So that liele la an Lu 7 a” have thothing to fear 

An equivocal defence An unlucky t Iw ¢ tragedy and comedy had 





both been reyected by the man ts, remark that he was at a loss to ax 


count for it—** For ne one can say,” he observed, “ that my tragedy was a 





sad periormance, or (hal my comedy was anything to laugh at.” 

Ntatulicks.—In what way is uniformity nn events depending apparently on 
conlngent circumstances, to be accouted tor! ergo. The proportion of tirths 
compared with natural deaths, suicides, t 
tiie 


rriages, etc., in Paris, a given 





Bxtuminows coal. —An wexhaustible bed of bituminous coal has beca dis- 
jcovercd in Calhoun county, on the Mississippi, ten miles above the nouth 
bof the Dhwow nver 
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BOAT SONG.* 





200 THE 





ORIGINAL CANADIA! 














A laclair - e fon-tain-e, En m‘al-lant pro-me-ner Je trou-vais l'eau si belle, Que je m'y suis baig-né. Ily a long 














































































Je tronvais l'eau si belle Tu as le ceenr a rire, 
Que je m’y suis baigne Moi je lai a pleurer 
Sous les feuilles d'une chéne Jat perdu ma maitresse 
Je me suts fait secher. Comment m‘en consoler. 
Il vy along tems, &e. iy a, &e 
Sous les feuilles @une chéne J'ai perdu ma maitresse 
Je me suis fait secher Comment men consoler. 
Sur la plus hante branche Pour une blanche Rose 
Le Ros:gnol chantait Que je lui refusais 
Ilva, &e Ilva, &e 
Sur la plus hante branehe Pour une blanche Rose 
Le Rosignoi chantait Que je lui refusais 
Chante, Rosignol, chante Je vondrais que la Rose 


Toi qui a le ecour gan. Fut encore au Rosier 
I! va, &e lly a, &c. 























Chante, Rosignol, chante Je voudrais que la Rose 
To quia le ccenr cai Fut er core au Rosier 
lu as le coenr a rive, Que le planteur du Rosier 
Moi je Vai a pleurer Fut a la mer jéte 
liy a, Xe. il y a, &e. 
= = . a — == = * - : ————— 
site elie Wasa tia te isis Witbslide ves Goel is wal Jeneath an old oak tree, Your heart's formed for gladness ; [love you, I sigh for you yet 
er will pardon us fur preserving the sense at the expense of the rhyme My wet clothes | wrung; Mine only knows sorrow. ‘Tis a beautiful dream, I can never forget. 
On its top bough, so sweetly, [love you, T sigh for you yet ™ 
As 1 walked by the brink A nightngale sung ‘Tis a beautiful dream, I can never forget The white rose I refused her, 
Of a erystal-gemmmed spring, | I love you, T sich for you yer: Has wrought me this pain: 
So fair looked the water, | "Tis a beautiful dream, L can never forget. Your heart's formed for eladness ; Oh! would that the rose 
[ flung myself in Mine only knows sorrow On its stem ! could see! 
I love vou, PE sich for vou vet: On the top boug tly, I've lost my sonl’s mstress, I love you, I sigh for you yet: 
Tis a beautiful dreany, ean never forget A nightingale sung What joy ean [ borrow! Tis a beautiful dream, 1 ean never forget, 
Sing, nightingale, warble L love vou, T sigh for you vet 
So fair looked the water, | No grief stings your soul Tis a beauutul dream, Lean never forget, Oh! would that the rose 
I flung myself in; | ! love you, Is rh for vou vet: On its stem be mld see, 
Aud beneath an old oak tree, | ‘Tis a beautiful dream, f ean never forget. I've lost my soul's mistress And that he who first reared it 
My wet clothes | wring H What joy ean I borrow! Were thrown in the ara! 
[love you, | sich tor you vet: | Sing, mghtmeale, warbl: The white rose T refused her, I love you, TP sizh for you vet! 
‘Tis a beauttul dream, | ean never forget. | No grief stings your soul: Has wrought me this pain. "Tis a beautiful dream, I ean never forget. 








oe —w 





Fair and gentle reader! To thee we dedicate one of the simplest, and, permit us to add, one of the sweetest pieces of melody to be met with im the Ik me and varied ocne of song. Itisa Canadian Cano* 
Song—one of the thousand-and-one melodious efiusions with which the Canadian veyageurs are wont to beguile their tedious and fatiguing progresses along the countless streams which separate the kyperborean 
haunts of the neh fur-clad inhabitants of the lorest trom the abodes of fur-coveting me my 

Thou art doubtless acquainted, fair render, with “The Canadian Boat Song.” But when thou shalt have eaueht the spirit 
that Mr. Thomas Moore's Boat Song, sweet though it be, is no Canadian song atall.  Ttis the offapri ng—and a lovely offspru 
many songs; but inasmuch as it bears but funt relation to the place and circumstances of its nom de bapteme, Wormnst be re an ud. 
the first words of which are, * Dans mon chemin j'at rencontre, Deux cavaliers tres bien monte ," but it would require a nice pereeption, indeed, to recognize the sweet and simple oryanal in the (be it confessed) 
equally sweet and simple copy. 

The people by whom those songs are sung, the arduons business which they prosecute, the frail vessel they navigate, the stupendous aud sublime seenery in the midst of which they move, all coneur to throw 
a charm over, and impart an interest to the Canadian Chansons de Voyageur, in addition to that which their intrinsic k beauty would command. On these points we crave thy leave to jot down a few notes, 

The Canadian Voyageurs are, perhaps, the hardiest, most laborious, and at the same time the most cheerful and | hearted people im his Majesty's many-climed domimions. Their business ts to navigate 
the large bireh-bark canoes of the ereat fur-trading company from Montreal to the interiour, and return with them in the autumnoef the year. Seme are engaged for» period of service m th 


f a few of our Canadian Melodies, thou wilt have but small difficulty in beheving 
too—-of the poet's tuneful faney, based, perhaps, on the mingled recollection of 


Ir professes to be a transeript of an ar 











dvs a spemes of melodio hterary 

















intenour. In ther 































































npward voyage, the canoes are laden with blankets, rum, gunpowder, d other articles of bes im traffiek. On their downw: ird passage, they return with sneh furs as have becn colleete anhons whieh 
render Montreal a more convenient port of shipment than that of the company on the shores of Hudson's Bay. he goods, so conve ve e made up in packages of about ninety pounds weigh tis, of a size 
and weight such as a man is capable of earryine over the numerous recky porfages, or carrying places, which the Canadian voyageur has to eneounter 

In some few cases the canoes contain no ladine.  Ttis then ealled a Despat 4% youth ‘ iy this, however, the vovageur eas wiothing, es what he is spared in weight he is called upon to make up in velocity. If, 
fair reader, thou dost not clearly comprehend this alternative, ask thy husband, thy brother, or thy lover, and he will explain to thee that the hard-worked Voyageurs ease is in he wise inproved by the change. 

Out of the twenty-four hours, the voyagcur is expected to lr hour ey hteen. His food is take he woos: fish, fowl, or flesh, west as Providence may throw in los way; and should this ful, he has a reserve 
supply of pemmucan, or deers fles! iol. ared ina parheular way of dryins His only luxury is tea, and at times aconp of rum. The former is preporcd wher he « ps for the night and before he startsin the 
early morn, and perchance again when he resis in the middle of the day. With all this hard work and hard food, the vovageur is a happy beng. Ceres he has none, except, perhaps, for a fair one lett 
behinds so he chants his sone chemo fuscot, and this, combined with the very) pleasing antiepation of accumulated wages, combined with a long rest, and social pleasures, which a Canadian knows se 
well how to enjoy, clieers him on his weary way 

These alternations from extreme labour to absolute inactivity, and from the perfeet solitude of the lakes and rivers of the intertour to soci! intercourse of erful kind, are not very likely to produce 
a sober and staid citrzen. here ia. however, something m the Canadian social character which apnears to operate as as mard weninst all sorts of d he vovageur. when he returns te his 
family, is not much to be distinguished from hos br © travels do not cencrally extend beyond the newhbouring parish church. There is, perhaps. a littl fr . ctvin his tone and bearing, 
and he is somewhat too much wiven to rand tell lone stores when he should bem the hav-field or in the barn it then his lone stones are replete with “imoving meiernts,” and as Raptts s renily a goo 
natured fellow, and for that rensen ao decided favourite with the women, there are alwavs volunteers enough to share his erdinarv work, the more especialy as lets ever ivto repay t favour when anvuung 
requiring: more than ordinary boldness, enerayv, and decision, is to he aceouplished \ course of lite, which wonld convert an Enebshman or an Amer " t kless v bond, scurecly unpairs the moral 
character of the Canadian, and the retired voy ur almostinvanably settles down into a most affectionate husband, a tender father, a firm and ze: sir wo n 

The birchen ennoe of the native Lodian ts not only extremely elegant im its form, but, from its hohtmess and small draught of water, is especially rv to the may tion of the shallow and rapid streams o 
the interiour. The frame of the conee is made of thin boards or ribs of wood about three inches broad, strengthened by lonaitudinal stripes equally thin lieht, a ine from stem to stern, or rather fren 
end to end, for both ends are similar, Over this framework is spread the bark of a larve birch tree, with no mere seams then are necessary to rednce it to the proper form. These se s are sewed with strony 
fibres of wood, and are rendered water-ught by a gummy resinous composition prepared for the purpose, and which the Indians ard veyaccurs always carry with them in ease repairs should be requisite. "Phe 
framework is strengthened end kept in shape by a strong gunwale, with evoss-preces bike the thwarts of a bout. No adequate rof the shepe of the canoe ean be conveved withont a drawing or model. The 
keelless bottom is flat, the sides swelling, the cunwates have an inclination inwards, The swelling of the sides is greatest towards the centre, gradually ¢ ushing towards t , Which terminate in a sort 
of raised prow, ornamented above-board, and at the water's edge offering the least rest» tane 

Such is the frail vessel, whieh even a rude tread woul: vost p ierce, bot in which the voyagour traverses a thousand strea ty. Itis thus propelled: each ean nan is eq d with a light paddle 
about four feet and a half inteneth, half of whieh is handle and the other half blade. ‘The width of the blade varies among « bes froin five inches to mit three esandathall The narrow paddle 
is preferred by the northwest vovageurs, as itis much less fanguing, and, therefore, better adapted to long journeys and eontinu The pacdle is held perpendieularly, soas to have a perfect hold on t 
water, and a sharp stroke, simultaneously even with all the paddles, causes the eanoe literally to loap ever the surtace of the water. The course of the ennoe is directed rsman, who makes use of a 
paddle; and the man in the head of the canoe oecasionally mds the steersman by means of a well-timed stroke. Indeed, in ease of danger, such as a sunken reck or a tloa log, it isthe head paddle whieh 
averisit. By mer fa shorp lateral stroke the ¢ of the cance may be snddenty altered by a eonsilorable angle, and if the head-man incline the head considerably one way—say to the left—while the 





steersman, at the same time, draws the stern to the right, the canoe may be suddenly brought to a rnght-angle with its course, and be shot far ahead of napending danger 











In proceeding up-stream these dangers are not ereat, masmuch as a mere cessation of the simultaneous stroke, ona signal trom the man at the head, causes the canoe to lose its wav; itisin descending, that is, 
in shooting the rapids, that the danger hes. Here a dead silence is prescrved; the vovageurs cease to ply their paddles; the headsman is all vrolanee; oa tom the steersman’s eve is firuily fixed, in readiness to 
obey his shicltest sien by a leht stroke of the paddle on one side or the other. The danger being past, a long shrill Pndian shout or yell, exnilara and spirit-stirring to a deur roonceivable to these who 
have not heard it, bursts from the carted vores of the voy eeveura, Before the shout has eeascd the best voice has already commenced his song: ¢ shout with its e¢ scdies away, last couplet of the 





verse, “J'ai trouve ‘eau st belle, Que je ory sie baigne.” becomes distinet Liomediately the omted chorus, “Tl ya long tems que je Carme, Janvas ye ne toublirars,” seems to bound face of the now 
smooth waters, and is sent back by reiterated echoes from the rocks and hills. ‘Thus passes song after song, giving measure to the stroke of the paddle, until some new danger a n requires silence. 

In the upward voyave the song is often interrupted by the severity of the lnbour, and the necessity of making a portage Where the stream becomes toe rapid for the use ot the paddle. peles shod with iren are 
resorted to. With these the eanve is pushed, close ia shore, against the stream. Occasionaliv a repe is earned ashore, and some or all of the men, exeept two by whom the course ys directed with poles, tow the 
canoe upstream. Where neither poles nor tow-rope can be rendered available, the portage must be made. "The pertoge is made either to pass a waterfall or wopracticable raped, to ges from one river toe another, er 
to save, by crossing a small neck of land, a long bend of the river. The process is to unload the canoe, paddles and and carry them to the spot where the navigation n becomes practicable. The 
large canoes are carried by resting the gunwale on the shoulders of as many men 9s are necessary to carry it. The rest themselves with the baggage and inerchandise, carrying their burdens with a stray 
across the forehead, as undertakers carry a coffin. A small canoe, capable of carrying tive persons wi th their blankets, guns, and usual equipments, can be earned by one man. 

The magnificent scenery in the mist of which the canoe pursues its way can be approxunately, though not perfectly, pretared to the Scotush re = r, by a reference to lis own mountain- streams and torrents 
his rocks, and (ei-devant) pine-clad hills. In the countries lying north and west of Canada, there is, as vet, no vestige of the hand of man. Every thing appears fresh from the d of ure, and allrs may- 
nificence and sublimity. The namense rivers, whieh have no parallel im RUrop 4, ocensionally ¢ xpand into inland seas, jeet to be torn like other seas by violent tempests, un contracting their waters, 
are precipitated over a shallow and rocky bed, until the gradually widening banks once more permit them to pursue a more tranquil course. 

On the shore, and on the numerous beantitul (some alluvial and some rocky) islands, which diversity without interrupting the onward course of the waters, all is fore st—gigantic k primeval forest. In the 
autumn of the year, the diversified appearance of the woods heightens the beauty of the scenery, to an extent not to be conceived by those who ore not familar with it. The dark Canadian pine, the magnificent 
oedar, the sturdy oak, the graceful birch, mingle their numerous hues with the erimson leat of the maple, and produce an effect which but few painters would dare to grapple with, but which would fill even Joba 
Mallard Turner with wonder and delight. Such are the circumstances in the midst of which these songs are sung.—Ncorrisn MaGazine. 
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